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THE PARTIES. 


HERE is a disposition, to which we have 
heretofore alluded, to regard the pres- 

ent political situation as comparable to that 
of 1824, when the old parties really disap- 
peared, and a “scrub-race” for the Presi- 
dency ended in new party organizations; 
and also to that of 1852, when the Whig 
party was dissolved by the slavery issue. 
It is alleged that the questions upon which 
recent parties were formed are now in pro- 
cess of final settlement, and are really ques- 
tions no longer, and that parties now rep- 
resent not the actual political issues, but 
traditions only, and the desire of power and 
place. This is the tone of a recent article 
in the International Review, and of daily ar- 
ticles in those papers which decline to ac- 
cept a party name, as well as of much pri- 
vate conversation. There are two ways of 
testing the justice of this view: one is to 
ascertain what the paramount political is- 
snes are, and the other to see what the par- 
ties say about them. The Treasury, or the 
financial question, is always of the most 
vital importance, and none has been more 
prominent during our recent political dis- 
cussions. But it is remarkable that the 
only party organization which announces 
a distinct policy upon this question is the 
Greenback party. Unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, and a paper currency to be issued ex- 
clusively by the government at the pleas- 
ure of Congress, however foolish and fatal 
a policy, is at least positive and intelligible. 
But nobody can say what the Democratic 
or the Republican financial policy is. The 
maintenance of resumption, upon which 
Republicans insist, is not a policy, without 
some specific explanation as to the re-issue 
of greenbacks and silver coinage ; while the 
Democratic “ Ohio idee,” so far as it can be 
made out, is merely a form of repudiation. 
The cognate issues of taxation and tariff €6 
not figure decisively in the platf 
neither of the parties is plainly a 
free trade or protection. “Reforti” ahé 
economy are the stock profession# of af 
parties. But the most imperative 
that of the civil service, is not adopted by 
either party as such. The present Adntin- 
istration, indeed, has done very much iioré 
in this direction than is generally knowi, 
and there is within the Republican 
a rapidly increasing body of supporters 
thorough reform. But the National Repub- 
lican Committee, as well as the State Com- 
mittee, are frankly hostile. As for the Dem- 
ocratic party, it loves reform as Jesuitism 
loves Protestantism. 

As‘this is the internal situation, and as 
there are no commanding foreign questions, 
it might seem that parties are now mean- 
ingless, as the criticism asserts, and that it 
could make no serious difference whether a 
Democratic or Republican President were 
elected in 1880. But if this were, indeed, 
the whole case, and the choice lay between 
two parties neither of which represented 
any really practical principle or policy, the: 
parties would crumble of their own weight. 
Why do they not? Why are they still so 
evenly balanced that it is impossible to say 
which will carry New York this autumn, or 
to foretell with any certainty the result of. 
next year’s national contest? Why is it 
universally felt that a third-party move- 
ment would be premature and unwise? Ob- 
viously because of a general conviction that 
the issues which evoked the existing or- 
ganizations are not yet settled. Intelligent 
and patriotic men do not sustain parties 
whose leadership seems to them often un- 
worthy except for the feeling that, despite 
leadership, the necessary tendency of the 
party, which carries leaders with it, is whole- 
some and desirable. That is the strength 
of the Republican party to-day, and the rea- 





son of the continued adherence of those who 
recognize the inadequacy of many leaders. 


An army i often poorly enough commanded, 


when it is its highest duty to cohere be- 
cause of its cause. While neither of the 
t ies, as we have seen, has a dis- 
finet ary united financial or other policy, 
yet each stands for a perfectly intelligible 
course. The Republican party at present 
represents the national authority, the Demo- 
cratic party the State power. This is what 
CALHOUN called the natural division of par- 
ties in this country. It will be said, of 
course, that this is an abstraction, and is in 
no sense a system of measures which can be 
judged at the polls. That is true; but the 
policy of each party under this general po- 
sition is plain enough, and we have more 
than once stated it. The common object is 
the Presidency. The Democratic party pro- 
poses to obtain it by illegally suppressing 
part of the vote in certain States, while it 
denies the right of the nation to help itself. 
This plan is not of a kind to be formally an- 
nounced, and it will not be found in any 
platform. But it is shown by the evidence 
of late elections, and it is not doubted. The 
Republican party represents opposition to 
this plan, and the election of a President 
by an honest vote. This is obviously not a 
question of administrative policy. It is in 
its nature a question of the government it- 
self; and that explains why, without a posi- 
tive policy upon any merely administrative 
question, the parties remain united, and why 
it seems to intelligent men very foolish to 
say that it makes no difference which party 
succeeds. The question is not whether Mr. 
Bayakrp or Mr. Lamar is not as honest, able, 
and patriotic a man as Mr. SHERMAN or Mr. 
BuaInE, but whether such a plan of sheer 
usurpation ought not to be resisted by all 
good citizens. 
The only adequate reply to this state- 
ment would be that it is untrue. But its 
untruth can not be established. It is as 


well proved as any fact in regard to a com-. 


munity can be proved that there are both 
systematic fraud and terror to overcome the 
colored vote in many districts of the South- 
ern States, and that it is openly and warm- 
ly justified as the only barrier against an- 
archy. If the fact were not known, its 


extreme probability is shown by the situa- 


tion in Yazoo County in Mississippi and 
elsewhere, where the Democratic mob forces 
even white candidates to withdraw by con- 
temptuously and violently defying the laws, 
while the Governor of thé State is paralyzed, 
and Mr. Lamar and his friends are dumb. 
This is but an illustration of the manner in 
which, wherever necessary, the South is to 
be made a solid unit for the Democratic 


-candidate in 1880. It is called the Missis- 


sippi or shot-gun plan. The South Carolina 
plan is systematic and confessed stuffing of 
ballot-boxes. The Louisiana plan in 1876 
was bulldozing. These are the springs of 
the perennial vitality of the Republican 
party. This situation raises a question 
which necessarily takes precedence of the 
silver and greenback question, because it 
concerns the government itself; and this, 
we repeat, is the explanation of the contin- 
ued contest of the same old parties. 





A WELL-KNOWN POLITICIAN. 


Fit# deliberate threat of a bolt by Tam- 
—— should Governor ROBINSON be re- 
by the Democrats in New York 

itiay be unintelligible to spectators in other 
States. It is, however, only a movement 
itt the Presidential of next year. 
New York is preg the essential 
Staté: Its vote, supposed, will elect 
the Piesident. If Mt. Tape can get the 
nomination, it is assumed that he will be 
elected ; and if his friends control the Dem- 
oéfatic party this autumn, it is taken for 
that he will get the nomination. 
threatened bolt of Tammany Hall is 
meant to prevent his nomination, by making 
it impossible for Mr. Tttpxn and his friends 
to carry the State this year. This is, of 
course, @ game at which two can play. If 
Tammany Hall should succeed in prevent- 
ing the renomination of Governor RoBINSON, 
the TILDEN faction can quietly bolt by not 
voting, so that the loss of the State by the 
Democrats may seem to be due to the defeat 
of Mr. TILDEN’s desires, and make conformi- 
ty to them the condition of probable success 
next year. No compromise candidate is pos- 
sible. Tammany holds that whoever is not 
against Mr. TILDEN is‘for him, while, on the 
other hand, the TILDEN creed is that who- 
ever is not for him is against him. The 
TILDEN side is as much interested to defeat 
Judge CHURCH or Lieutenant-Governor Dor- 
SHEIMER as Tammany to defeat Governor 
ROBINSON, with this sole reserve, that if 
New York should prove to be Democratic 


this year under any circumstances, it would. 
be better for Mr. TrpEw than “a complete’ 


Republican vittory. Tammany’s success 
this year would probably defeat him next 





year. Republican success would defeat him - 
certain] 


Meanwhile Mr. TitpEn’s hold upon his 
party is a curious phenomenon. He is 
wholly without personal ascendency. He 
has no kind of prestige as orator, or hero, or 
statesman. He is scarcely known out of 
New York, and here he is known merely as 
a politician. In New York he was not a 
leading or eminent citizen until he was 
Governor, and he was Goyernor by intrigue. 
He was not conspicuous in general public 
movements and interests. He was identi- 
fied with no cause of reform or progress. 
He was a clever, money-making lawyer, and 
a methodical, life-long politician. The most 
nefarious political frauds were perpetrated 
under his name as Chairman of the State 
Committee of his party; and during all the 
TWEED saturnalia of crime, Mr. TILDEN was 
the official head of the organization which 
TWEED controlled. This did not make him 
an accomplice of TWEED, but it showed a 
curiously easy political morality. As chair- 
man he had established a perfect system 
of political communication with every dis- 
trict in the State, even more thorough and 
detailed than that of Mr. THURLOW WEED. 
During the war his position was not that 
of an open, declared, and strenuous patriot, 
but the reverse. In 1876, during the reac- 
tion against the Republicans, due to the 
whiskey prosecutions, the Crédit Mobilier, 
and similar transactions, and when the hard 
times were naturally attributed to the par- 
ty in power, Mr. TILDEN saw that the word 
“reform” was a: powerful spell, and by 
means of the machinery which he had been 
so long constructing he was made Govern- 
or. He surrounded himself with new men, 
young Democrats, and Republicans who 
had drifted out of their party, but all of 
whom owed their promotion to him, and 
became his devoted henchmen. He attack- 
ed the Canal Ring, and enforced measures 
which had been previously suggested by 
Republicans; and under the same cry of 
reform, and by means of the same machin- 
ery and skillful use of the situation, he se- 
cured the nomination to, the Presidency. 
The result of the election was doubtful, and 
the agents of the candidate of “reform” 
tried to buy the decisive vote. In Louisi- 
ana Democratic “reform” had bulldozed col- 
ored voters, and simultaneously throughout 
the country denounced the execution of 
the law which authorized throwing out the 
votes of bulldozed districts as a frightful 
fraud. The Electoral Commission happily 
adjusted the dispute, and Mr. Haygs was 
declared to be President. Mr. TILDEN in- 
sisted that he had been cheated out of the 
Presidency ; and while he was protesting, 
the attempt of his agents to buy the vote 
was discovered and exposed. The end of 
Mr. TILDEN’s “reform” was the most start- 
ling effort at corruption in our whole po- 
litical history. 

To-day Mr. T1LDEN is seen clearly by the 
whole country to be what he was always 
known to be in his own State—a clever, in- 
triguing politician. Reform was @ con- 
venient cry. Those who really supposed 
him to be the great patriotic statesman 
whom the country and the time demanded, 
and who had been unaccountably hidden 
away for many years in Tammany Hall and 
the chairmanship of TWEED’s Democratic 
State Committee, are now undeceived. The 
glamour is gone. The Democratic party will 
certainly not masquerade next year as a 
party of reform; and if Mr. TILDEN is nom- 
inated, it will not be due to any belief that 
he can carry the country as a reformer, but 
wholly to his ability to master the Conven- 
tion as a politician. “Machine” politics, 
the politics of intrigue and management and 
finesse, the politics which use principle and 
patriotism as a mere shibboleth, and which 
depend solely upom pafty regularity and 
discipline, had néver # thore complete rep- 
resentative . TipEN. The one 
prominent politician whom he most recalls, 
not by any personal resemblance, but by 
similarity of pelitical thethods, is MARTIN 
Van BurEN, of whont the latest profound 
and admirable historian of our politics gives 
this picture: “The man understands how 
to wait without manifesting the least sign 


of impatience, but he will never walk away. 


from a mark which he has once aimed at, 
and he thinks himself good enough for the 
best. Even if his temperament should not 
preserve him from palpable misdeeds, he 
would never become guilty of them, because 
he is wise enough to know that they would 
be irreparable mistakes. With happy fa- 
cility he reconciles himself to the most dif- 
ferent convictions and and even to 
those of the man sure of himself and rooted 
in principle. He does not urge his boat 
onward by the powerful oar-strokes of his 
own arm, but he knows where to find a 
proper rag as a sail to catch every wind 
that blows. Yet even the storm does not 
terrify him when he discovers by his always 
cool process of calculation that it will not 
presumably last so long but that he may 








THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 


Ir is foolish and disgracéful for the Re- 
publicans in New York to count upon Dem- 
ocratic quarrels to give them success. The 
election of last year showed that the Dem- 
ocrats have @ large margin, and the causes 
that would lead any to bolt would 
bring the Democratic ticket many voters, 
unless Republicans are wise. The regular 
party vote is not enough to make victory 
sure, and the Republican to be 
really strong, must show the kind of men 
and of politics that Republican success 


‘would bring forward. When Mr. Trupen 


in 1876 promoted the nomination of Mr. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS in Massachusetts, 
it was not because he expected that Mr. 
ApamMs would be elected, or that Massachu- 
setts would vote for a Democratic Presi- 
dent. It was part of his , and a 
wise part of it. It was intended to show 
the country the kind of man and the char- 
acter of politics that a Democratic victory 
would bring in, In the same way the re- 
election of Messrs. CHANDLER and LOGAN to 
the Senate has been an injury to the Re- 


‘publican party as identifying it with things 


of which the country is tired. 

It is agreed that the vote of New York is 
almost indispensable to the Republicans in 
the general election of next year. Its Re- 
publican nominations this year, therefore, 
will be regarded as a declaration of the 
spirit and purpose of the party. Does it 
set its face forward? Does it choose for its 
representatives its best men? Does it show 
itself to be mindful of public interests by 
selecting men of large capacity to deal with 
public affairs? Does it nominate men who 


| are their own men, or those who are mere 


lieutenants and subalterns and agents of 
other men? Does it propose for State offi- 
cers men worthy to hold such places in a 
great community, or does it prefer to trail 
at the skirts of small politicians? These 
are the questions that are asked of Repub- 
lican New York, and Republican New York 
will answer.at its Convention. Its answer 
can not be mistaken, and important results 
depend upon it. The voting people of the 
State are not deeply interested in personal 
politics, but there are enough of them to de- 
cide the election who will require more of 
the Republican candidate, as against a Dem- 
ocrat like Governor Rosiyson, than that 
he is “a sound Republican.” In a State 
so evenly divided between parties as New 
York, with the probability of the renomi- 
nation of a Democratic Governor who is 
beliéved to be an honest and economical 
Exeentive, and with the independent vote 
inclined to distrust and forsake the Repub- 
lican party as a party spoiled by a long 
tenure of national power, the weakest Re- 
publican nomination would be that 
of a machine politician. It is exceedingly 
idle to reply that there must be machine 
politicians. Even if it be true, does it in 
the least degree affect the fact that such 
nomination would be the weakest possible, 
and that it is a nomination “not fit to be 
made f” 

The Republican party dssumes to be es- 
pecially the party of ce, charac- 
ter, industry, and patridtism. It can not 
justify its claim by unworthy rep- 
resentatives. Unqué y it lost pres- 
tige very rapidly between 1872 and 1876, 
and the loss was due mainly to causes 
which are well understood. The simple 
and legitimate method of recovering 45- 
cendency is to show that such objections no 
longer exist, and this can be done in no way 
so effectually as by the kind of men select- 
ed as representatives. The Con- 
vention can nominate a ticket which wll 
disgust the independent people of the State 
with the Republican party as hopelessly 
hide-bound. Such a nomination would be 
supported by the “ ” and by n0- 
body else. Hosts of Republicans would 
stay at home. The Democrats and Inde- 
pendents would actively oppose it, and it 
would do all that Republicans can do this 
year to lose next year’s election. The Con- 
vention, on the other hand, can nominate 
candidates who would show that the party 
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THE COURTS AND THE 
INDIANS. . 
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they did, and 
which is well drained, healthy, high, and fertile. 
It is from this domain that the band of rather 
more than a hundred had moved northward to 
the neighborhood of their old home. The Ad 
ministration was bound under the law to return 
them. But Mr. Tresxes and his friends sued out 
a writ of habeas corpus, and the United States 


it can aid them efficiently. 

This is the statement of “A.C. B.,” and he 
adds that the Administration not only sends no 
peaceful Indians to the territory, but firmly advo- 
cates the policy of giving lands in fee and in sev- 


tions where they now are. The strongest oppo- 


nents, he says, of this are the people of 
Nebraska, and he calls Mr. who is from 
Nebraska, te account for silence in 
regard to the quiet and civilized Santees, 
whom a Nebraska Senator to banish from 
the State without their consent. have been 
petitioners for homestead ts. Admin- 


istration favors them, “A.C. B.” exhorts Mr. 
tail as Indian Sige sep’ on gabon eager 
bad as may be, po! are 
worse, Of the merits of the case of the Santees 
we know only what “A.C. B.” says. But we are 
glad to know that he is in hearty sympathy with 
the purpose which Mr. Trspies seeks to promote 
—protection of law for the Indians, whether of 


tion of the Indian problem. 





POLITICAL GOSSIP. 


Tue volume of political is rapidly in- 
creasing in this country, and if Mr. Taurtow 
Wexp’s diary or memoirs should be as personal 
and detailed as GreviLx’s, it would be a book of 
great popular interest. The contemporary dia- 
rist has a great advantage over the mere testi- 
mony of a later memory. But where there is no 


menting upon it, discuss the New York Senato- 
rial election of Mr. Ina Harais over Mr. Evans. 

The author of the article asserts that Mr. 
Evarrs was “ ” at Mr. Sewarp’s in- 
stigation, by Mr. Weep. Mr. Weep corrects this 


Greetey,” and Mr. Sewarp certainly could not 
have preferred Mr.Greguey as his successor ; 
and it had been understood that if Mr. Sewaap 
Were nominated at Chicago the 
his friends in New York would support Mr. 
pay for the Senate. Mr. Sewarp, also, was a 
an 0 
the public service, & warm partisan ; and 
his pride as a New-Yorker as well as his interest 
in the successful administration of his 
which he was to be the chief of the cabinet, 
would naturally incline him to Mr. Evarts. The 
only reason that Mr. Sxwarp could have had for 


and, as Mr. Weep says, it 
evident that Mr. Evanrrs could 
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a It was Mr. ,not Mr. Evarrs, 
whom Mr, Weep and his frieads “ slaughtered.” 





A CALL FOR HELP. 


Mors than twenty years Ae a 
logical y 


furnish quotations illustrating the use of English 
words by all writers in all ages and in all senses. 


the sub-editors, who have been reading, and not- 
g, and accumulating, until now there is a vast 
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that American readers aid with recent 
sho the additions made to the language, as 
names for physical features, productions, etc. 





DANGERS TO NEW YORK . 
HARBOR. 


Tue Herald has performed a great public serv- 

ice by calling attention to the urgent need of pro- 
New York Harbor from the 

cal by the refuse of the city within 


gers that threaten the r. Barge after barge 
was emptied of its horrible load in positions 
where the tide, instead of carrying the vile mass 
out to sea, would sweep it upon the adjacent 
shores, or, where cinders and other heavy matter 
were dumped, leave it to form dangerous shoals, 
and obstruct the channels. Eight scow - loads 
were emptied directly in front of Coney Island 
while the tide was flowing inward, and the sur- 
face of the sea was covered for a space at least 
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and to ours, a service to freedom and humanity, 
which the men of these days do not forget, and 
which their children ought gratefully to remem- 
ber. Mr. Porrer comes upon his first visit to 
this country, and he will find many memories of 
the war already dimmed, but not, we believe, that 
of thoge Englishmen who conspicuously and effi- 
ciently befriended us. He is now the president 
of the Cobden Club, and he may perhaps sup- 
pose that he can in some way advance the cause 
of free trade. He will find us, however, es gen- 
erally indifferent to that as Dickens found us in- 
different to an international copyright. But he 
may be sure of the most respectful hearing, and 
of the attention which comes from the conviction 
that, however impracticable it inay seem to be at 
present, it is really the doctrine of international 
peace and good-will. 

‘Mr. Porrgr belongs to that group of English- 
men by which the most cordial relations are main- 





Minister that it is spoken of as 
try. The England of Joun Bricut 
and his friend Tuomas Bayuey Porrer is the 
England that America honors as she honors that 
of Mruton and of Happen. 


ees teal 
other, and it is on when England 
with the Prime x 

coun’ 





PERSONAL. 


’ STAN LBY, the explorer, is again in Africa, un- 
der the auspices of the King of the Belgians, 
who is anxious to open trade with the natives 
on the great Congo River. About the middle 
of July last he sailed from Gibraltar for the 
West Coast of Africa in a steamer. A st 
laden with goods has also been sent from Ant- 
werp, which will remain at the Congo till Stan- 
Ley’s arrival. The steamer has on board two 
or three steam-barges in sections, in which to as- 
cend the Congo, carrying these sections piece- 
meal around the Gellala Falls. The King of the 
Belgians has manifested ay interest and great 
energy in thus being the first to gain a foot-hold 
among the natives. 

—Sir BartLe Frere, for the work he has 
done, is one of the best-pensioned men in Eng- 
land. An official statement of his revenue for 
past services is as follows; ‘‘ Pension from Indi- 





an goy £1000; annuity as retired mem- 
ber of oe ndian Council ; as Governor 
of the Colony, £5000; as High Commis- 


sioner of South Africa, 21000; rent for country 
house, £500; special allowance for South Africa, 
£2000. Total, £10,000 a year. Of this sum 
£1500 comes from the revenues of ee Po 
from the Cape Comet and £2000 from rev- 
enues of Great Britain.’? For a man who has 
really done no diplomatic or civil work of a 
commanding character, these bg eye equal in 
the en to the salary of the President of 
the Un States, may be considered very sweet 
and grateful ne. 

— fr Tarans | his unpublished manuscripts 
in care of the Bank of England—the only author 
ever thus cared for by a great financial instita- 
tion. The “ paper’ of authors is generally 
found outside of banks. One of the manuscripts 
relates to the personal transactions of Tarers in 
the government of Louis ; with it was 
sent a money deposit in prevision of the impend- 
Me oeigenge | which soon followed. Another, re- 

‘lating to the part played by M. Turers from 
1870 to 1877, was forwarded by his wife, imme- 
diately after his death, to avoid seizure by the 
Broe.iz cabinet. 

—The amount of money and jewelry stolen by 
the ex-Khedive from the public treasury and 
the harems is sg 2 yey From the 
treasury he took $1,500,000 in cash, and. other 
precersy valued at $18,000,000. Besides this he 

allowed a large pension from the govern- 

ment. In the impoverished condition of the 
Egyptian treasury one wonders if there really 
could be so @ sum as $20,000,000 upon 
which a royal robber could so promptly lay his 
hands and walk off with, without any writs, sum- 
monses, or similar processes which we have in 
this Katy ef 
—Dr. 














of London, has recovered one 
of the | t verdicts ever won by an individ- 
ual nst a railway corporation for injuries re- 
ceived from an accident. The amount given 
him was $35,000; yet he appeals from this large 
award, claimin t his expenses were more 
than , and his professional income more 
than $25,000, and that he was for sixteen months 
disabled. The company opposed his applica- 


tion, but in vain. 
_—Bome idea. of the frightful state of thin 
existing at Memphis o gathered from the 
itement of Dr. R. W. Mrroust1, the intrepid 
in, who describes the city as wholly cut 
| the world. There are no trains run- 
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7 Astill another “ personal” of Lzo—this 
one from a German writer, who him 
not only as being very 


frogal, but as 
his fragality into every pip ry oy of 
hoasehold.” The incomes of all the Smvnlcnire 








been cut down, and the unnecessary horses and 
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vehicles which formerly filled the stables and 
coach-houses have been sold, the Pope reserving 
for his own use a modest landau, in which, by 
order of his doctors, he drives for an hour daily 
in the gardens of the Vatican. ‘‘ Nobody,” says 
this correspondent of the Deutsche Mi ‘ 
‘‘ now ventures to protest against the system of 
rigid economy which has been established—fear- 
ing, probably, that were they to do so they would 
be punished as Monsignor Tavant was a short 
time ago. Monsignor Tavant, on his pay being 
reduced from 500 francs to 300 francs a month 

wrote a letter of remonstrance to the Pope, and 
in answer was at once ordered to join the mon- 
astery of the Pessimists of San Giovanni-Paolo, 
and there to live with the brothers of the order 
for two months.”’ 2 

—Mr. Joserpa Parrerson, one of the oldest 
and most successful bankers of Philadelphia, 
and a gentleman of scholarly tastes and culture, 
is named as a possible successor to Minister 
Wetsx at London. A writer in the London 
Whitehall Review says: ‘‘ Mr. PATTERSON and his 

House are known to a large number 

) travellers in the United States, and 

' hes visited us he bas won golden opin- 
_,He also has the advantage of being ac- 
with most of our leading public men 

ng Mr. GLapstons, who, I remember, had 

@ long and earnest conversation with him one 

évening at a dinner party at Sir Taomas Drxe 

ACLAND’s. Mr. Patterson would be as popular 

and efficient a minister as Mr. Weisx.”’ 

—A son of Mr. Justrm McCarrtay, author and 
pent be. a his mark 2 a writer. A late 
number ne Gentleman's lagazine has a r 
by him on “‘ Prines Napoleon.” = fees 

—Captain Witiam Newron, who died a few 
days since at Sherburne, Chenango County, New 
York, at the age of ninety-two, was the father of 
eleven children, one of whom is Professor H. A. 
NewrTon, of Yale College. 

—Kinper Fereuson, the oldest man in Indi- 
ana, died a few days since at the great age of one 
hundred and eight. He was born in Montgom- 
ery County, Virginia, in 1771. He came from a 
long-lived family. His mother died at the age 
of one hundred and seven. He served through 
the entire war of 1812, and for over sixty years 
had drawna pension. He was eccentric in many 
ways. He never brooded over trouble, real-or 
imaginary, but accepted whatever fell to his lot 
with apparent satisfaction. He never at any one 
time possessed more than one hundred dollars’ 
worth of pepe: yet never lacked for the neces- 
saries of life. e never enjoyed or endured an 
idle moment. For several months before and 
up to the time of his death he slept under a 
feather-bed, wrapped up head: and ears, no mat- 
ter how hot the weather, and seemed to suffer 
when a cold draught of air passed over him. He 
shaved regularly, and was very particular and 
cleanly about his person. He was a moderate 


| drinker all his life, and never belonged to any 


church until he was seventy years of age, when 
he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
—Many distinguished French ladies are excel- 
lent artists. The Dowager Duchess Fitz-James 
is described as the Rosa Bonugur of the French 
reef ;‘the Marquise de Mun is equal!y accom- 
plished, while the chalks and crayons of the Du- 
chesse de Chevreuse, and the water-colors. of the 
Comtesse de la Bassetiére, have been adntired at 
each succeeding Salon for many years past. 
—KossuTa is said to have declared, regarding 
Prince JERoME NaPoLzon, that he never met 


| with any man who had so rapid a perception of 


the bearing of things political, or who came to 
a sensible decision so quickly, as the Prince. 
Kossuta also believes that the Prince ‘“‘ would 
very gladly be Emperor if only he could be elect- 
ed to the imperial throne by universal suffrage ; 
but he is not the man to begin an agitation ; he 
is wanting in the necessary ope KossutTr 
declares, concerning himself, that he has never 
written his ‘‘ memoirs,’’ and has no intention of 
producing any such book. 

—Mr. Joun D. Wrieut, the founder and pres- 
ident of the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children, died in this city August 21, at 
the age of eighty. He was nearly seventy-five 
years old when he founded the society with 
which his name is associated, and which has 
rescued many a helpless child from a life of 
misery. ‘ 

—The greatest of the notabilities at the baths 
of Lucca is said to be Prince Guixa, of Bucha- 
rest, a man of forty, who looks about thirty. 
He has for suite a monkey, a dog, and a valet. 
He is interesting and somewhat melancholy, 
keeps much to himseif and monkey, or to the 
society of Russians, and pays great attention to 
his personal appearance. The instruments of 
his washing and dressing apparatus are of solid 
silver, or adorned with that metal, and his con- 
sumption of clean shirts is reputed to be ex- 
ee amounting to as many as three or 
four per diem. He seems nct to have much re- 
liance on the attachment of his dog, for when 
he takes that animal out for exercise he secures 
him by a string. Prince Guixa is touchy con- 
cerning his rank, and is said to have corrected a 
cabman for addressing him as “Signore” instead 
of “ Excellency.” 

—MANGIOnE, the revolutionist, who recently 
attempted to assassinate the Syndic of Naples at 
Rome, used to be the guardian of a cemetery, 
and was discharged for misconduct. From that 
time he has done nothing but write and talk 
about the injustice inflicted upon him, and the 

rsecution to which he asserts he has been sub- 


find 't interesting.” Coup Onoaso replied: “I 


let;”’ and with that 
handed it back, and tu up the stairs. The 
next night Maxcione wayiaid the Syndic. The 

between the assassin and bis victim 
was 3 apg Ang 2 rolled on the ground ; 
but fortunately in the first fall.the point of the 


‘dagger struck the pavement, .and bat for this 


the effect of the following blows would doubtless 
have been fatal. Th2> assassin displayed the 
indifference. As the police were hold- 

him he said, ‘“‘ You need not be afraid of my 

; more likely that scoundrel in there’’ 

nting to the room where they had carried 





the Syndic—“ will make off.” 
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BENJAMIN ROBERT WINTHROP. 


Ir there is in the city one place which concen- 
more than any other the history and rec- 
trate ft teadbtions of “old New York.” it is the 


representatives of three of the successive gov- 
ernments under which the Colony, Province, and 
State of New York have risen from obscure and 
aly ay te 
d empire: , grand even 
re hac caricature by which the genius of Ir- 
vine has immortalized his fame ; Henry SLoven- 
rer, who will be remembered for the death-war- 
rant of Jacop Leister, which he “signed in his 
cups,” and the brief space of time in which he 


followed his victim to the grave; and Danzer D. | 


Toupxins, the War Governor of 1812, whose name 
will fill a page in the history of his native 
State when that comes to be fully written. 

A multitude of such memories crowd upon the 
mind of him who stands by the open entrance to 
any of the ancient family tombs to which, one by 
one, the “old New-Yorkers” are reverently and 


lovingly by those who have known 


them best and honored them most. “The glory 
of children are their fathers,” and the fiercest 
demoérat must bow at the threshold of the grave 
to which is conducted the casket containing all 
that is mortal of the worthy representative of an 
eminent and honored ancestry. 

Such most emphatically was Bensamin Ropert 
Wrvtaror, whose death in London on the 26th of 
July has been widely announced by the public 
press, and whose funeral obsequies were celebra- 
ted at St. Mark’s on the 20th of August, 1879. 

Mr. Winrnrop traced his ancestry in direct lines, 
on one side to that marvellous Puritan Governor 
of Massachusetts whose name and fame all suc- 
ceeding generations of her historians have de- 
lighted to honor; and on the other to Perer Srvy- 
VESANT, whose memory and character are held in 
no Jess reverence and admiration by every genu- 
ine New-Yorker. It is a fact worthy of notice in 
this connection that when New Netherland was 
conquered by the English in 1664, the good of- 


fices of Joun Wivrnror the younger, then Gov- | 


ernor of Connecticut, were of signal value in mit- 
igating the terms of surrender. It may be fairly 
inferred that this fact was duly considered in 
the settlement of terms of that later conquest in 
which ‘the descendant of the ar gor 
only too proud and happy to surre: at 

en ond the lines of sad gt and Winrsror 
were forever united. — - 

The subject of this notice was born on the 18th 
of January, 1804, in Stuyvesant Street, near the 
Bowery, his father, Benyamun, —— descendant 
in the sixth generation from Joun Wixrnrop, the 
first Governor of Massachusetts, and his mother, 
Jupira Srvyvesanr, descendant of the fifth gen- 
cration from Perer Sroyvesant. Her mother 
was Marearet Livineston, a granddaughter of 
the founder of that family in America. She was 
also of the blood of the -Brexmans. 

A sister of Mr. Winrnrop’s mother became the 
wife of Colonel Nicnotas Fisn of Revolutionary 
memory, and mother of the Hon. Hamitton Fisa, 
late Secretary of State of the United States and 
Governor of New York; and a brother of his 
father, Toomas LinpaL. Winrurop, married a 
daughter of Sir Jonn Tempre, whose youngest 
child is the well and widely known and honored 
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BENJAMIN ROBERT WINTHROP. 


statesman. and orator, the Hon. Ropgerr C. Wis- 


, Taror, of Boston. The Hon. George Fotsom, at 


onetime United States Minister to the Hague, 
and an eminent historical scholar, married a sis- 
ter of Mr. Winrnrorp; and the late Joun Win- 
THrop CHanurr, for several years a Representa- 
tive of New York city in the United States Con- 
gress, was the son of another sister. 

Mr. Winrneop’s wife, a daughter of Witt1am 
Netson, of New. York, survives him, with three 
sons. and two daughters. 

Mr. Wixrueop was for a time in early life a clerk 
in the banking house of Jacos Barker, whose mer- 
cantile reputation and financial achievements com- 
manded a wide notoriety half a century ago. It 





be 
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was in this position that ie became intimate with 
the late Firz-Greene Hauieck, a fellow-clerk, and 
laid the foundation of a life-long friendship with 
that genial poet and gentleman. But Mr. Win- 
THROP’s inheritance was such as to make its man- 
agement his principal business in life, and its en- 
joyment gave him ample leisure to devote to the 
interests of. society in the care and direction of 
public institutions of education, charity, and re- 
ligion." Throughout all its history, New York has 
been foremost in liberal provision and benefac- 
tions for these objects, and among her citizens 
has never lacked in number, wealth, or worth 
those who were necessary to maintain and direct 
these great engines of Christian civilization. 
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Mr. Wiernrop identified himself with several 
of these organizations. His constant interost in 
the development of the system of public instruc- 
tion led him to service as a trustee of the old 
Public School Society, of which he was one of 
the most active members; and on its dissolution, 
in 1853, he became a School Commissioner and 
member of the Board of Education. He was a 
conspicuous trustee and officer of the Institution 
for Savings of Merchants’ Clerks, in which his 
sound judgment, judicious counsel, and ripe ex- 
perience are acknowledged to have contributed 
largely to its success and high reputation.. ‘The 
New York Hospital, the Lying-in Hospital, and 
other similar institutions shared the benefit of 
his experience and counsel for many years; and 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was the 
especial object of his devoted attention and care 
during its very long period of trial, out of which 
his watchful energy and liberality contributed 
largely to bring it-to the position of strength, 
safety, and permanent usefulness which it con- 
tinues to enjoy. 

Recognizing its claims upon him as a ‘citizen 
of no mean city, Mr. Wurrurorp was for nearly 
half a century one of the. most earnest, active, 
and valued members of the New York Historical 
Society, which was second to none in his affec- 
tions, His services on its committees, and for 


-many years as its Recording Secretary and Vice- 


President, have been distinguished and of great 
value, and his continuous residence in Europe of 
late years alone interrupted his personal atten- 
tion to its interests, and the share in its official 
honors which the society gratefully forced upon 
him. 

Mr. Wintsrop was for many years a vestry- 
man of Trinity Church, and it is to his taste and 
judgment as a member of the Cemetery Commit- 
tee that the public is indebted for originating the 
beautiful display of plants in the church-yards of 
Trinity Parish. 

He had recently caused a memorial window, in 
remembrance of his father and mother, to be 
placed in St. Mark’s Church, where he himself 
was baptized, married, and is now buried. 

Mr. WintHRop was a genial and entertaining 
companion in the society of his friends, and his 
conversation was full of spirit. He had a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, was an excellent mimic, 
and when in the vein among his intimates his 
skill as a raconteur was inimitable. Noone who 
ever heard them is likely to forget his picturesque 
sketches of men and things in the old New 
York, which he could so vividly recall. He was 


_ singularly reluctant to challenge:public attention, 


and hated notoriety. Being of a slender frame 
and spare habit, his genera} make-up and physique 
did not carry the impression of robust_health. 
¥et, antil the beginning of the rapid decline in 
whieh his life ended, he was a man vigorous both 
in mind and body, and the nervous energy with 
which he made his points and carried them out 
indicated no constitutional weakness. 

His end was peace. The spirit of.tender and 


‘affectionate gratitude which rewarded those who 


watched his wasting days and hours with friendly 
and filial sympathy was the last expression of the 
character of a Christian gentleman of the old 
school. His memory will be cherished in many 
hearts, which are filled with regret at his loss, as 
that of a benefactor and friend. No more signal 
and expressive tribute can be written than the 
following passage from a letter of one who has 
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experienced his kindness and shared in his friend- 


ship: 

aT have lost the most steadfast, the wisest, and 
noblest friend’ of my whole life. How sore and 
heavy my heart is I can not attempt to say, nor 
yet how deeply I sympathize with you and those 
other friends-and kindred who, knowing him bet- 
ter, must needs have honored and loved him even 
more than’I, though I believe no one in the world 
owes more to him than I do.” 





QUARANTINE AT NEW YORK. 


From a recent report of the Commissioners of 
Quarantine we condense the following aecount of 
the measures taken to preserve the healthfulness 
of New York against contagious diseases that 
may be brought hither by ships arriving from in- 
fected ports. 

The first quarantine law for the port of New 
York was enacted about one hundred and twen- 
ty years ago, by the Legislature of the then col- 
ony. 3t was entitled “An act to prevent the 
bringing in and spreading of infectious distem- 

rs in the colony,” and stipulated that vessels 

ving small-pox, yellow fever, or other conta- 
gious diseases aboard should stop on their way 
to the city at Bedloe’s Island, and there be quar- 
antined, under heavy penalties for disobedience. 
In 1784 the State Legislature re-enacted this law 
substantially. In 1794 it authorized the Govern- 
or of the State to appropriate Governor’s Island 
for quarantine purposes, erecting hospitals, re- 
ception buildings, ete. Five years later (1799), 
Staten Island, six miles down the bay, was desig- 
nated by the Legislature, in place of Governor’s 
Island, as the place for quarantine, and full au- 
thority was given for securing anchorage grounds, 
and erecting a hospital upon the shore, to be known 
as the Marine Hospital. Two years later(1801), 
the quarantine establishment, such as it was, was 
fully located at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
where it remained for over sixty years, subject, 
during the latter part of that period, to the con- 
trol of a board of Health Commissioners. 

With the increase of population in the vicinity, 
the bitter hostility became so intense upon Staten 
Island that the Legislature, March, 1857, author- 
ized the appointing of three Commissioners to 
select a site elsewhere, and erect the necessary 
docks, buildings, etc. The Governor appointed 
Gsorez Hatt, Ecpert Benson, and 0. Bowns, 
who were the first Quarantine Commissioners. 
They selected Sandy Hook as the point for the 
new boarding station, but were unable to effect a 
purchase from New Jersey. They then selected 
Seguine’s Point, on the south shore of Staten Isl- 
and, and proceeded to erect a pier, buildings, etc. 
The people in the vicinity, however, turned out 
in a body one night (May 6, 1857), and burned 
everything connected with the new station. An- 
other application to obtain Sandy Hook also fail- 
ed, and the old station at Tompkinsville was 
continued in use. Incensed at this failure to 
procure a removal, the surrounding population 
invaded the quarantine inclosure, on the night of 
September 1 and 2, and destroyed all the build- 
ings and other property, for which the county 
subsequently paid the State over one hundred 
thousand dollars, in accordance with the law mak- 
ing any county within which property is destroyed 
by a mob liable for the joss. Following this de- 
struction of property, the Commissioners decided 
to construct a floating hospital. They subse- 
quently, however, reconsidered this determination, 
and Becember 21, 1858, recommended the con- 
struction of five acres of land on “Old Orchard 
Shoals, in Raritan Bay, to form a site on which 
to erect the buildings necessary for a new quar- 
antine station for the port of New York, and to 
which, when constructed, an entire removal of the 
quarantine establishment should be made.” This 
plan, however, was not carried out, and in 1859 
another Commission was appointed, consisting of 
Horatio Seymour, Joun C, Green, and ex-Gov- 
ernor Parrerson, who adopted the floating hos- 
pital, and purchased the steam-ship Falcon for 
that purpose. The steamers Ji/inois and Empire 
City were afterward loaned to the Commissioners 
by the general government. Ship-fever patients 
were sent to Ward’s Island, small-pox patients to 
Blackwell’s, and yellow fever was treated on the 
floating hospital. 

April 23, 1863, what is now known as the Gen- 
eral Quarantine Act was passed, defining the 
quarantine establishment, authorizing ‘its con- 
struction, creating the permanent office of Quar- 
antine Commissioner, defining the duties and 
powers of the Commissioners and Health Officer, 
and establishing a general system of quarantine 
for the port. Additional powers were conferred 
by amendments made to this general act in 1864, 
1865, 1866, and 1867, under which two small 
steamers were purchased ; the property at Tomp- 

known as the i 





distance below the Narrows is Hoffman 
with three extensive brick buildings. 
quarters of a mile further down the bay is Swi 
burne which encounters “the steady 
of the Atlantic,” and the full force of 
and storms. The row of long white 


the quarantine season, the hospital or boarding 
ship Illinois. Her great di tled hulk can be 
seen for a long distance. The Officer 
for the lower bay resides upon this ship. All 
vessels arriving from the West Indies, South 
American ports, and from the west coast of Af. 
rica are required to come to anchor here while 
the Boarding Officer inspects them. All other 
vessels proceed up through the Narrows, and are. 
boarded in the upper bay, opposite the Health Of- 
ficer’s residence, by the deputies, who are pro- 
vided for this purpose with the steamer Governor 
. f boarding from two points (vi 
The object 0! ing wo viz., 
upper and lower bay) is to keep all vessels com- 
ing from infected ports, or likely to be infected 
with cholera or yellow fever, as far away from 
the city as possible. As these vessels come to 
anchor near the Zilinois, the Boarding Officer 
leaves the latter in a small boat i 
If there has been any cholera 
aboard, the vessel is fumigated ; after being 
tained twenty-four hours or more, a8 may 
quired, she is permitted to proceed 
Narrows to the upper bay, anchoring- 
from New York, between Robbin’s Reef 
house and Bedloe’s Island. Her cargo is here 


discharged into lighters. Then the vessel is 


Illinois finds any yellow fever or cholera patients 
on the incoming vessels, a is set, and one 
of the steamers belonging to the quarantine serv- 
ice comes and bears away the sufferers to Swin- 
burne Island. Im pry. upon age 
they are strii clothing, w! at 

4 weer yy furnace constructed for that 


ie 
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grass-plots in front of the Superintendent 
dence, where they are protected from the 
rays by a heavy canvas. This 

door life rapidly hastens their recovery, 
fact, the whole surroundings of the 

so conducive to health, that nearly all 
tients who are brought here in time are 

and yellow fever has no terrors whatever for the 
persons and employés upon the island, of whom 
but one has ever contracted it. When sufficiently 
well, the convalescents are taken to Brooklyn or 
Staten Island to proceed on up to New York and 
rejoin their vessels, In case of death, the bodies 
are placed in plain coffins and carried in small 
boats across the bay to the burying-ground at 
Seguine’s Point. 

A complete record is kept of each patient, and 
of all the facts that can be gleaned from him 
upon reaching the hospital. When buried, a board 
slab is placed at the head of the grave, containing 
a number which corresponds with the hospital 
record. The Cominissioners are frequently call- 
ed upon by friends for bodies, five, ten, and even 
twenty years after they have been buried. 

Residing upon the JWinois with the Boarding 
Officer from May 1 to October 15 are a ship-keep- 
er, cook, and servants. Every appliance is kept 
aboard for removing patients, including chairs in 
which they are strapped during heavy weather 
and let down from vessels into the quarantine 
boats, which convey them to the Swinburne Island 
hospital. Transfer clothing is likewise provided 
on the Illinois for yellow fever patients to take 
with them to the hospital. There are very com- 
modious apartments upon the Jilinois, including 
a cabinet, reception, sitting, and dining rooms, 
kitchen, dormitories, etc. 

Our illustrations on page 704 show all the in- 
cidents alluded to in the foregoing description, 
from the arrival of the foreign vessel at lower 
quarantine until she is permitted to proceed to 
her dock. 


SUPERSTITIONS AMONG GER. 
MAN SOLDIERS. 


Tuose who happened to be in Germany dur- 
ing and immediately after the war of 1870-71 
must have been struck by the amount of super- 
stition that, hidden under ordinary circumstances, 
in the then excited state of the public mind, made 
its way to the surface, pretty much as the mud 
of a stagnant pool floats to the top when the water 
is Nothing seemed too absurd to be 
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oy yr all peoples, and mention of which 
may 
of the sixteenth 

In the early days of its use powder was consid- 
ered the invention of the Evil One, and the hire- 
ling soldier who had death constantly before his 
eyes was only too ready to resort to any charm to 
protect him against the missiles of the enemy, or 
to impart to his own weapons a supernatural 
power. The “magical art of taking aim” was 
a peculiar branch of education with the soldiers 
of the Emperor Karl. We read of a certain Punk- 
er, celebrated as an enchanter of bullets, who had 
the reputation of destroying three of the enemy 

ily, and of being himself invulnerable. He had 


Austria, in 1626, were all believed to be invulner- 
able, and it is related of Pappenheim that he was 
pone senanied 27 © pean ore omanaied wen 
his fallen horse, that though he fired his pis- 
his assailant, they took no effect. Pappen- 
m Meal Fur sunnicored invulnerable, and 
four 
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ence, were two 
in a gloomy 
“The villages seem still to be burning.” The 
other answered: ‘“‘Don’t you know that in war- 
time such signs are always seen in the sky? My 
grandfather, who took part in the War of Liber- 
ation, told me so.” They then began to talk in 
a still lower tone, and the officer could only over- 
hear the words: “Have you not got the letter 
which makes its bearer invulnerable?” The oth- 
er replied in the negative, and then both went 
away. 

Dr. Russ tells a story of a Hi 
who was severely, though by no means fatally, 
wounded in the field of Sadowa. He was fast 
bleeding to death, however, when the su 
came to him, but might have been saved 


tion, and then cast it away 


ne war of 1870-7 eo late forthe 
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of those who could neither read nor write was 
adt, 0.5; Hesse-Casse 

0.12; Frankf 
0.46; 


as follows: H: 


1 
0.9; W and : 
oe. O.1D: Schles. 


manic piece of paper, found on the person of a dead 
Posener, contained in German, written in 
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but equally personal reason. 
The letter of exemption most frequently found 
German goog! was the “Blessing 


It 
highly improper, however, either 
“y to make free wi 


” the most potent and orthodox form of 
which is in manuscript. One such letter was 
communicated to the Gartenlaube by an officer 
who took part in that war. It begins by incul- 
cating the necessity of belief. Then a history 
of the letter itself is given. It was, we are told, 
“sent down from heaven, and was found in Hol- 
stein anno 1579.” We are then informed that 
oO eS ee 
pended in the air the baptismal font at 
Rudnau. Whenever any person tried to lay hold 
of it it receded, until, in 1591, some one hit upon 
the happy idea of copying it, and making the 
pore pra eps The letter remained 
still while the person was engaged in the task.” 
The document then goes on in a long-winded 
manner to indicate the things it is good for. It 
will stanch blood; it will protect from witch- 
craft and from harm by enemies; it will guard 
from evil effects by fire, water, thunder or light- 
ning, and from injury by weapons of any kind. 
ping toi «He gen leweolys as geal 
er or ly against. The soldier of lit- 
tle faith is counselled to write the monogram 


hang it about the neck of a dog, and 

the animal, and he will see that it is 
true.” Nothing, of course, could be more con- 
clusive. 

The printed versions of the Holstein letter are 
still more interesting on account of their pictori- 
al embellishments. Qn one such letter we have 

picture of an angel riding on a cloud, and 
ts, in one hand a 
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be because they 
same observer noted a dispo- 
sition to ipsagdtoe Leswaig Senor 
Samp apposed magie or cabalinto virtue that 
number. 
There was both German 
and French clry «belt that gold enna, o 
the would ward off bullets ; and there was 
ssesttiaied s guess wonhpnen for ocak dhacaes, uot. 
withstanding the advice of surgeons that it was 
RSE a. SOI leary 
as - 
pre i bar ce myeagapente fea ¢4 
let not being nearly so dangerous as one caused 
Oa ree ao oe Near oF Sea settles 08 the 
Less physically is the charm 
which some eg wpb er nlp ga 
have recourse to, namely, the swallowing of a “ 
of invulnerability.” A modern recipe for one of 
these has not come to the writer’s ; but 
for any one ' to try the extent of his own 
will do as well 
* Sr adisioe ct Gateic ne nates 
ters J. eee ween Des Sebairam 
dough of son mel, acs bor fn 
dough of corn meal, upon 
altar, and let it tect aa tot ances 
et ot ins ea ee 
the battle, and for that day the will be 
invulnerable.” This preparation, which was re- 
puted to make a “ proof-positive pill of invulner- 
ability,” was much in vogue during the Thirty 
Years’ War. 
These superstitions are very ridiculous and con- 
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Over a onion” 
A dainty dress, and a wedding ring 
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Ping Mma eivalied sry heart’s own queen ; 
Yet sad is the pain a kiss may leave, 
And oft ’tis a sword that Passion sends, 
And bitter the web that Love may weave— 
The Love that wins and the Love that ends, 
the that 
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THE OHIO CANDIDATES, 





NATURAL SLEEP. 

THe most perfect and a 
natural—sleep is that which com the whole 
series in such healthy proportions as an order! 
and active life will establish, by a constituti 
ly equal distribution of work, to the com- 
Se Gs sipeeamee OF tan oe eT 

rest, supply, 
and the measure of strength each department of 
the mental and physical of the indi- 
vidual enjoys. wise of work to 
the different energies, so that each shall lighten 
the task and contribute to the efficiency of the 
others, is a duty to self which every step forward 
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To sum up, sleep is a rhythmical function of 
life. bl gage rs by the nervous system ei- 
ther th angle contre or by the several 

various parts or organs of 


ve the sympathetic system 
plays a conspicuous part in the production of the 

and this is why the due perform- 
functions 


and symptoms“too often set down to 
actuall existing and traceable with 
care to some of the sympathet- 


ganglion 
ic F gow (for example, uneasiness in the “ pit 
of the stomach,” or aching pain in the lower lum. | 


bar of the spine), are disturbed or disor- 
rly. Sleep is a nerve state, whether 
‘part be the brain, or certain parts of 


simply “unable to go to sleep” would set them. 
selves nny ary A form such a habit. It is 
necessary training should be specific, 
and include attention to details. It is not very 

does with the intention 
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and the weight of the liver does not compress the 
portion of the intestines, A at any 
of the visceral anatomy will how this 

ace lie vpantaden tke ba if ool, 
to lie on a ; H 

the right side should be chosen, and bod 

rolled a little forward, so that any saliva which 

sony Se eeetie) Shak ak ae out of the mouth, 

not unconsciously 

with the arme thrown over theihead' to be eat 

recated; but this position is often assumed dur- 

ing sleep, because the circulation is then free in 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tum ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
new Eddystone Light-house took place on August 19, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh being the 
personage to whom was committed the duty of de- 
claring the stone “ well and truly laid.” It was orig- 


inally intended that this structure should be com- 
menced on June 91, but the roughness of the sea on 
that day compelled its postponement. Even oa this 
later day a continuous rain poured during all the cere- 
monies. This, however, did not prevent the royal 
party, which included the Prince of Wales, from ar- 
tiving promptly at the reef. About twenty steamers 
were present, and a large fleet of yachts. The archi- 
tect of the new tower and several engi- 


; distinguished 
neers were conveyed in the Hercules, which is deacribed 
” Aclergyman from Plym- 


‘A warning has been given to the great hotels on 
Coney Island and at other summer resorts in the de- 


gasoline, or kerosene, and in 
an incredibly short time the hotel and adjacent pavil- 
ion were in ruins, The guests—about one hundred in 
number—were thankful to escape with their lives, and 
lost almost to them. The most 
serious part of this disaster was that four human lives 
were sacrificed ; and indeed so rapidly did the flames 

through 


The sultriness of August was washed away by two 
rain-storms, one of whith followed the other in such 
haste that the two were as the same storm. 
But the first, commencing on August 16, originated in 
the Northwest, and the second arose in the South, 


expert engineers, nding 
whose works on the Danube and at Ant- 
werp are well known, to examine the plans of the 
Panama Canal, and to ascertain the probable 
of building it, 


Again the public mind is excited by reports 


of ne- 
gotiations for the recovery of the body of Mr. A, T. 

Stewart. Namerous stories are circulated, but as yet 
no results are known to have been accom- 
plished. It is ssid that the robbers assert that the 
body is buried somewhere in Canada, and that it will 
never be returned unless the demanded reward of 
$250,000 be given. Proofs have been sent so as to 
leave no doubt that the body is, or has been, in pos- 
session of the sender. It is believed that no negotia- 
tions will be made by the friends of Mr. Stewart for 
the return of the body without the arrest of the crim- 

——— 

“The People’s Charch,” which is being erected in 
Boston, is a rather novel enterprise. The pastor has 
secured ten-cent contributions from over 100,000 per- 
sons by selling to each of them an undivided interest 
in the concern to the extent of one brick, Having 
filled the brick market, he a photo- 
oe Persons — ry pope eng 
may their portraite, store, or 
office, or factory, with any statement or busi- 
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An exciting debate was held in the British House of 
din, Tubs peanboechoe panne | 
Soccer for ; ge eon. supposed ma 
i bad bee sbundpoe fthe Mega era. But it 





appears that the fearful ca alls fs still ap- 
plied to refractory soldiers and sailors in certain cir- 
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This instrument of torture consists of 
wooden handle about a foot and ws half long, 
nine stout whip-cords, these 
{ts name, Each of these nine 
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even a more terrible weapon than 

. ‘The cat-o’-nine-fails is used much 

frequently in England now than formerly, when 

was the it for many offenses ; and 

doubtless in a few years this barbarous instrument will 
obsolete, 
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In 1880 there were only about one hundred dentists 
in the United States; in 1872 there were five thousand, 


It ts stated that Sir Moses Montefiore is beginning 
his plans for the restoration of the Jews to Palestine. 
The land in front of the “Judah Torah houses” is to 
be prepared for cultivation. The rocks will be re- 
moved, terraces built, as{in Sclomon’s time, a large 
cistern constructed for supplying water, and a beau- 
tiful veranda placed in front ofall the houses. Vari- 


Charles Dickena’s residence at Gadshill has been 
parchased by a Budden, of the Twelfth Kent 
Artillery—so the journals state. 


A grandson of Burns lately died in Moorhead’s Hoe- 
pital, at Dumfries, Scotland. He had been a teacher 
in earlier life, aesisted by his wife ; but after her death 
he attempted to gain a livelihood by book-keeping. 
Finally he was eo reduced that he was compelled to 
seek refuge in the poor-house, whence, through the 
efforts of friends, he was removed to the hospital 
where he died, 





It is expected that the Cathedral of Cologne will be 
completed in 1880, 





“ Young gentlemen,” said the Rev. Dr. John Brown 
to his class of students, “ ye need three 
things to make you good ministere—learning, grace, 
and common-sense. As for the learning, I will try to 
set you in the way of it; as for grace, ye must al- 
‘ways pray for it; but if ye have na brought the com- 
mon-sense with ye, ye may go about your business.” 


Three hundred Russian farmers recently arrived in 
this city, bringing with them not far from $100,000 as 
their ce-nbined capital. 





stung by bees, Remedics were instantly applied to 
the spots on his face, which began to swel). But all 
was in vain; he scarcely spoke, and died in about half 
. - Investigation resulted in finding a hornets’ 
in the apple-tree. The lad was about ten years 
and lived in New York city, but was spending his 
vacation at Hyde Park. 


au 
nest 
old, 


It is now stated that 1476 houses were destroyed in 
the Serajevo fire, and that the loss of property will 


‘] amount to 50,000,000 florins. 


Two editions of the revised New Testament will be 
published early next year—a large and handsome oc- 
tavo, and a small inexpensive volume for more gen- 
eral use. 





The new Khedive of Egypt has excellent views. He 
writes to his Prime Minister as follows: “ Practical 
economy in state expenditure, honesty and probity in 
the public services, intelligent introduction of oppor- 
tane judicial and administrative reforms—such are ‘he 
first remedies on which I depend with a view of en- 
abling the country to recover itself, to develop its re- 
sources, which are 80 fertile, and to honor its engage- 
ments.” 





’ An officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Children recently found in a tenement in this 
‘woman lying nearly at the point of death from 
Fe gantand hed been sont to the 
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and 
eleven yearn, were in a half-starved con- 
toom in which they lived was almost de- 
ne the children were only clothed 
rage. mother was sent to a hospital, 
the children wers provided with food, clothing, 
at the Police hiead-quarters, 
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they seem powerless to give tham sny relief. The Sick 

Children’s Mission sends out physicians, who give ad- 

vice, medicine, and nourishing food, free of expense, 
ved. 


and thus mazuy little lives are sa These Good &a- 
maritans thread their way through dismal Janes and 
Unwholesome streets, and their p and 
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PILGRIMS TO MECCA, 


Every Moslem — is 
bound, under. certain 
conditions, to make at 
least one pilgrimage to 
Mecca. These condi- 
tions differ according 
to different authorities, 









































but Bopron tells us 








that the two extremes, 











between which lie many 
gradations, are as fol- - 











lows: “Apu Haniran 
directs every Moslem 

















and Moslemah to per- 











form the pilgrimage if 








they have health, and 
money for the road and 








to support their fami- 
liea; moreover, he al- 
lows a deputy pilgrim, 
whose expenses must 
be .paid by the princi- 
pal, Isv Maxix,on the 









































































































































contrary, enjoins every 
foliower to visit Mecca 








if able to walk and to 
earn his bread by the 
way.” 

The observances the 
faithful pilgrim must 
not neglect before set- 
ting out are almost as 
various as the condi- 
tions under which he 
must make the pilgrim- 
age. Before leaving 
heme he must pray 
two prostrations, con- 
cluding the orisons with 
a long supplication, and 
a blessing upon rela- 
tives, friends, and neigh- 
bors, and he must dis- 
tribute not less than 
seven silver pieces to 
the poor. The day 
should be either a 
Thursday or a Satur- 
day; but, some writers 
say, “* Allah hath ~hon- 
ored the Monday and 
the Thursday.” If pos- 
sible, the first of the 
month should be chos- 
en, and the hour early 
Moreover, the 
pilgrim should not start 
without a rafik, or com- 
panion, who should be 
a pious as well as a 
travelled man. The 
other preambles to 
journeying are the 
following: Istikharah, 
consulting the rosary 
and friends; Khulus el 
Niyat, vowing pilgrim- 
age to the Lord (not for 
lucre or revenge); set- 
tling worldly affairs, 
paying debts, drawing 
up a will, and making 
arrangements for the 
support of that portion 
of the family which is 
to be left behind. The 
animals used for a pil- 
grimage should be hired 
from a pious person, the 
camel being the most 
desirable beast, because 
preferred by the Proph- 
et. An ass is not 
commendable; a man 
should not walk if he 
can afford to ride; and 
the palanquin, or litter, 
must, according to some 
authorities, be limited to 
invalids. Long prayers 
must be recited when 
halting, mounting, and 
at night-fall. On hills 
the Takbir should be 
used; the Tasbih is 
most suitable for vales 
and plains; and Mecca 
should be blessed when 
first sighted. Quarrel- 
ling, curses, and abuse 
must be avoided. Pil- 
grims should sleep like 
the Prophet, namely, in 
the early night (when 
prayer hour is distant), 
with Iftirash, that is, 
lying at length with the 
right cheek on the palm 
of the right hand, and 
at- dawn with Ittaka, 
that is, propping the 
head upon the hand, 
with the arm resting 
upon the elbow. And 
lastly, they must carry 
with them  collyrium 
pot, looking-glass and comb, needle and thread 
for sewing, scissors and tooth-stick, staff and 
razor. 

Mecca contains the three things especially holy 
to those who profess the Mohammedan faith— 
the Kaaba, the Zemzem, and the Black Stone. 
The temple of Mecca which contains them all is 
known by the name of el Haram (the Holy Place), 
and is situated nearly in the middle of the city, 
which is built in a narrow valley r 


| is the lowest part. 
, having a con- | 
siderable slope from north to south. In order to | the pavement of the cou 


form a level area for the great court of the tem- 
ple, the ground has evidently been hollowed out 
subsequently to the erection of the Kaaba, which 
is the most ancient portion of the edifice. On 
entering it from any direction it is necessary to 
descend several steps, and the oval surface paved 
with marble that immediately surrounds the Kaa- 
ba, upon which the pilgrims perform their rounds, 
he door of the Kaaba and 
the floor of the interior are considerably above 
rt; but they are said to 







































































have been originally on a level with the streets 
which surround the temple, so that there was no 
oceasion for @ staircase to enter it. The great 
court forms a parallelogram of about 536 feet by 
356 feet, surrounded with a double piazza, the 
fronts of the two longer sides presenting thirty- 
six and the shorter sides twenty-four arches. 


“These are slightly pointed, and supported by col- 


umns of grayish marble of different ions. 
Each side is composed of two naves formed by a 
triple row of arches, so that there may be counted 























more than five hundred columns and 


Tustead of a colu 
there is an 
about three feet 
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pilasters. 
fourth arch |. 
stone 


r pilaster of hewn 
diameter. The capitals 
tke columns which front the court are very fine, 


to be all of the Corinthian or Composite, and some 


are exquisitely carved, - The 


rious forms and 


proportions, 


The 


pedestals are of va- 


arches that 


frant the court are all c 
while the inter! 
ren The four fra 
with stone ornaments Ve 
fleur-de-lis, All the gut 
crossing the area to th¢ 
hewn stones of quartz 


rounded by houses whid 
it presents no external 
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quartz, schorl, and mica, 
brought from the neigh- 



























































boring mountains, Its 
height is thirty-four 
feet four inches, and 
the sides vary from 


























twenty-nine to thirty- 
eight feet in - length. 




















The cloth, which is call- 




















ed Tob el Kaaba (the 














Skirt of the Kaaba), is 
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i 
have ipa \'| houses have windows which overlook the interior. 


The eastern of the temple is rounded off to 
conform to the line of the principal street, so that 
the gallery is narrowed.here, and searcely allows 
Space enough to pass between 

column. - In the southeastern 


Malls, 80 that 


front, all the 
‘| There are seven minarets; 


y a 
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be 


the temple, one between the Bab Ziada and.the 
Bab Douriba, one on the northwestern side, and 
two which are detached from the body of the 
building, and: stand among the houses joining the 
northeastern wing. They are all octangular, and 
of three stages, but varyin size. The other parts 
of the temple consist of the Kaaba, the welt of 

the Makam Ibrahim (Place of Abraham), 
the places of the four orthodox sects, two kobbas, 
or the arch called Bab-es-Salem, el Mou- 


of | bar(the Tribune), and el Daurah, the wooden stair- 
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brought every year from 
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case by which access is obtained to, the Kaaba. 
This last is the greatest curiosity connected 
with the structure, and the only part which lays 
claim to great antiquity. The Kaaba, otherwise 
called Beit Allah (the House of God), is described 
as a quadrilateral tower, the sides and angles of 
which are unequal, so that the plan forms a true 
trapezium. The size of the edifice and the black 
cloth which covers it hide this irregularity, and 
give it the figure of a perfect square. It is 
built of square-hewn but unpolished stones of 


Cairo, and is put up on 
Easter-day ; but instead 
of being spread out at 
first like the old one, 
it is fastened up like a 
drapery, to keep it from 
the hands of the pil- 
grims, A new curtain 
is also annually sent to 
cover the door. This 
is very magnificent, 
being entirely covered 
with embroidery of gold 
and silver. At about 
two-thirds of its height 
the Tob is embroidered 
with a band of gold two 
feet- broad, with in- 
scriptions from the 
Koran, which are re- 
peated on all four sides ; 
it is called el Pazem (the 
Belt.) The belt and the 
curtain are the perqui- 
site of the sultan-she- 
reef, except when the 
first day of Easter falls 
on a Friday. They are 
then sent to the Grand 
Seignior, to whom, also, 
the water of Zemzem is 
sent. every. year. The 
old Tob is cut up, and 
sold at five francs a 
cubit, but being covered 
with inscriptions, it is 
not a very marketable 
article. On the north- 
west side of the Kaa- 
ba there ig a sort_of 
parapet about five feet 
high and. three wide, in- 
closing a semicircular 
place paved with fine 
marbles, some of them 
a beautiful green, call- 
ed el Hajar Ismael (the 
Stones of Ishmael). Be- 
tween this parapet and 
the body of the Kaaba 
is a space of about six 
feet, leaving a passage 
on either side. It is 
said that IsuwaEL was 
buried in this place. 
The base of the build- 
ing is of marble, twenty 
inehes. high, and pro- 
jecting ‘en inches. 
There are large bronze 
tings fixed in it at reg- 
ular intervais all round, 
to which is fastened by 
strings the lower bor- 
der of the black cloth 
which covers the walls. 
The threshold of the 
entrance is about six 
feet above the pave- 
ment. There are fold- 
ing-doors of wood pla- 
ted over with silver, and 
fastened with an enor- 
mous silver padlock. 
Except in extraordinary 
cases, this entrance is 
opened only twice a 
year. It is then ap- 
proached by a sort of 
ladder staircase_ about 
eight feet wide, and con- 

» sisting of ten steps, 
with rails on each side, 
mounted on six large 
rollers. 

The interior of the 
Kaaba consists simply 
of-a room, or hall, with 
two wooden pillars of 
less than two feet in 
diameter in the mid- 
die tc support the roof. 

Both the columns and 
the walls, to within five 
feet of the floor, as well 
as the roof, are cover- 
ed with a magnificent 
cloth . of rose-colored 
silk, lined with white 
silk and sprinkled with 
roses embroidered in 
silver.: Every Sultan of 
Constantinople sends 
@ new one when he 
mounts the throne, and 
this is the only occasion 
upon. which they -are 

ever.changed. As the columns were beginning 
to decay at the bottom where they wére not cov- 
ered with the rich cloth, they have been protected 
with bands of wood one or two inches in breadth 
placed perpendicularly, and fastened together by 
bronze nails giided. The lover part of the walls, 
which is also left uncovered, is inlaid with fine 
marbles, some plain, others,with flowers in ara- 
bésque or relief, or with inseriptions, The floor 
is paved, also, with the finest marbles, There are 
bars which go from one column to the other, and, 
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from both columns to the wall, which are said to 
comp hoanee: rpiaem sige engi) ana 
are one above another, At the - 
ern angle of the hall is a staircase by which per- 
sons ascend to the roof. This is flat above, and 
has only one very large gutter, upon the north- 
west side, by which the rain runs off into the 
Stone of Ishmael. It is said to be of gold, though 
travellers frequently assert that it is 
gilded. 


formed by the northeast and southeast sides, and 
is believed to exactly face the east. It is raised 
forty-two inches ,above the pavement, and is 
bordered all round with a large plate of silver 
about a foot broad. This miraculous block, 
which they call Hhjera el Assouad (the Heaven- 
ly Stone), is believed by all true Moslems to have 
been originally a transparent hyacinth presented 
to Apranam by the angel Gabriel, who brought it 
from heaven; but being touched by an impure 
woman, it became ig ty opaque. =. is, = 
fact, according to ALI ae t yl. 
canic basalt, sprinkled throughout its circumfer- 
ence with small, pointed, colored crystals, and va- 
ried with red feldspath upon a dark blue ground 
like coal, except one of its protuberances, which 
is a little reddish. The continued kisses and 
touchings of the faithful have worn the surface 
uneven, so that now it has a muscular appear- 
ance with one deep hollow.” 

El Bir Zemzem (the well Zemzem), which ranks 
only next to the Black Stone in holiness, is in- 
closed in a small building, comprising the room 
of the well, another smaller apartment in which 
the pitchers are kept, and a staircase leading to 
the terrace roof, which is surrounded with a rail- 
ing, and divided into two parts. One incloses 
two large horizontal marble sun-dials to mark 
the hours of prayer; the other, which is crowned 
with a pretty cupola, supported by eight pilasters, 
is a makam of the Shafeites. The staircase has 
a separate entrance. The room of the well is 
rather more than seventeen feet square. It is 
lined and paved with marble, and lighted by eight 
windows—three to the west, three to the north, two, 
with door, to the east, and three niches toward 
the store-rcom. The outside has a small facade 
of fine white marble. The number of pitchers is 
immense, occiipying not only the room adjoini 
that of the well, but the two kabbas, and seve 
other rooms ranged round the court. They are 
of unglazed earth, so porous that the water filters 
through, are fifteen inches in length, with a long 
cylindrical throat, and a body terminating in a 
point, so that they can not stand upright. The 
well itself is about seven feet and a half in diam- 
eter, and fifty-six feet deep to the surface of the 
water. The brim is of fine white marble, five 
feet high, and is intended to prevent the — 
from helping themselves to the water. ree 
leathern buckets. attached to pulleys serve to 
draw up the water, which is very limpid, but 
brackish and heavy. Notwithstanding the depth 
of the well, the water, when first drawn up, is 
hotter than the air. Indeed, the temperature 
proves that there is at the bottom a cause of ve- 
hement heat. The water is wholesome, never- 
theless, and so abundant that several thousand 
pitcherfuls may be drawn without sensibly di- 
minishing the level, 

The first duty of a pilgrim on arriving at Mec- 
ca is to perform a general ablution, after which 
he makes his way toward the temple, reciting 
prayers at every step. On arriving at the Bab-es- 
Salem (Gate of Peace or Welcome), at the north- 
ern angle of the great building, he takes off his 
sandals. On entering the great square where the 
Kaaba stands, he pauses, and pointing to it with 
his finger, exclaims: “ Shou, shouf, el Beit-Al- 
lak, el Haram !” (“ Look! look! the House of God 
the Holy!”). Pilgrims go seven times round the 
Kaaba, beginning at the Black Stone, or the east- 

ern‘ angle, and passing the principal front, in 
which is the door, thence turning to the west and 
south outside the Stones of Ishmael. Having ar- 
rived at the southern angle, they stretch out the 
right arm; then having touched the angular mar- 
ble with the hand, taking great care meanwhile 
that the lower part of their garment does not 
touch the uncovered base, they pass it over the 
face and beard, saying, ‘In the name of God, the 
greatest God, praises be to God!” and they con- 
tinue to walk toward the northeast, saying, “O 
great God! be with me. Give me the good things 
of this world, and those of the next.” Having 
returned to the eastern angle, they raise their 
hands as at the beginning of the canonical prayer, 
and cry: “In the name of God, the greatest God !” 
They afterward say, with their hands down, 
“ Praises be to God!” and kiss the Black Stone. 
This terminates the first tour. 

The second tour is like the first, except that 
the prayers are different from the angle of the 
Black Stone to that of the south; but they are 
the same from the latter to the former, and are 





When the pilgrims have arrived there, they turn 
their faces toward the gate of the temple, and 
recite a short prayer, standing. The procession 
togn jirects its course through the principal 
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that all the gold that ever was coined could 
purchase, nor all the power of man give back 
again to my bodily sight. A young English 
not tall or queenly, not lofty in looks, but straight 
and graceful and very fair; a face with clear-cut 
features, wearing yet the looks of a child ; blue 
eyes, looking upward, with their dark fringes 
raised—eyes of the softest grayish-blue, not bright, 
unskilled in any artfuln 
with any artistic correctness of form, but eyes 
that were supremely beautiful in that rapt up- 
ward look, because they told of a child’s uncon- 
scious simplicity, of a true heart’s open candor, 
of a pure soul that in every-day life and among 
every-day things was bright enough 
known. This is the picture in my mind. 
ian standing on the door-step of the manor- 
house watching the floating clouds in the autumn 
sky. It was a picture of ordinary things 
inner depth of beauty, The accessories were 
There was a white pave- 
ment before this side door, some ivy on the wall, 
and all within was dark. - The fair figure thus 
framed was dressed in some poor cotton stuff of 
pale blue and white lines that ran into one soft 
color. The dusky brown hair, with only a few 
iden threads where it sprang straight upward 
tom the forehead, was plaited and hu 
braids, as was the custom once before in 
old days ; and the hat, with ivy leaves thrust under 
its band of pale blue, was pushed back, and cast 
no shadow on that never-to-be-f 
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“ Most assuredly I will,” said I, looking down 
at the earnest face, which it would have taken 
a harder and a more unchivalrous heart than 
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“T am not so sure of that,” she said, smiling 
i “Grandfather has such 


“ Other do that too,” I replied, 
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atter correspondence came to me 

laughing at a poor attempt at water-col- 
ia I took the card-board out of his hand, 
i gave some awkward 


te 


dress a poor price, but the best I could afford, 
and taking home with me the worthless drawing. 
py twice again ; and being now on the 
watch, I myself managed to receive the parcels 
and letters; and each time I did what any man 
ee re er bet he been placed as 


in > pe 9 her small knowledge of the business 
world. But what was my dismay to find, when 
first I called at this City address, a package which, 
on > at my own rooms, I found to con- 
tain—ah ! how well remembered !—the picture of 
Marian’s mother! A voice came to me out of the 
past: “I am so glad; I would not part with it 
for the world.” But some overruling power had 
doubtless compelled it otherwise, and what a tale 
the parting told! I glanced at the accompany- 
ing letter. It stated with the most unbusiness- 
like simplicity that the writer greatly valued the 
icture, but she needed money at the moment, 
Messrs. Easelby would send 
and leave her the chance of buying it back again 


“Poor child! poor Marian !” I exclaimed, with 
Heaven knows how sad and burning a heart; 
“ she is sorely tried somewhere in this t hard 
world of London—sorely tried, and ps with- 
out a friend.” - : 

I paced up and down for a few moments, with 
the open letter in my hand, thinking what could be 
done, and haunted by every soul-sti memory 
that the sweet g face and trustful blue eyes 
had left me. I wrote a hurried note, and sent it 
on its way, delaying only to inclose a check for 
the picture, and to explain that it would be safe- 
ght. at any time be repurchased 


communication, purporting to be 
'e clerk of the unknown sig- 
letter ran: 


: I have hitherto corre- 
in your business affairs 
to Messrs, Easelby; but st ly 
T once had the honor—far from forgot- 
you at Elmsmere, when I was 
Messrs. Copal & Co. I have 
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swer to this note to John Gildern at the above 

address, I shall take it as a sign that you will do 

me the great favor of permitting me to renew 

that chance acquaintance. If I receive no an- 
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my life; 

wets eee meee Messrs. Easelby 

will continue exactly as if I had never ventured 
to send you this letter.” 

T took care to write my name with clearness in 

the body of the letter, but to sign it as usual at 

the close. After s day or two of the utmost 

anxiety, a few words came in answer, Poor 
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picture at Elmsmere. 
There is but little more to tell. I accompanied 

her a few days after to the old man’s grave. It 

was a sad, lonely funeral: we were the only 

mourners. 

I let but little time pass until I won Marian 

and made her my own; for loneliness and grief 


she would do to make it “a little paradise, 
John,” when she would be well and strong ; but 
there was a dark look under my little wife’s blue 
eyes, a hollowness of the cheek once so fair and 
smooth, a husky cough that drove me wild with 
increasing fears. There was for me a deepening 
beauty in her looks; but more and more I felt 
the hand of fate upon us, as I watched her face 
and delicate form from day to day, seeing but too 
plainly 

* Somethi le in the whole, 
As tho p that held a soul,” 


At last the day came—dreaded, oh! how long |— 
when, raising her fair head from her pillow, my 
poor Marian whispered to the watcher in his con- 
ya nel ~ yo Bereta * Dear heart, tell me, am I 
lying »” ; 

Oh! how the words cut into my very soul !— 
“ Am I dying ?”—from the sweet flower of Elms- 
mere, and the same question from troubled blue 


faint and f 
"twere but a 


eyes that had so charmed me long “ Not 
vat age I could only say. “Don’t call 
it dying. It is only home.” 


Then she laid red e 
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When I sat before my lonely hearth, I took 
courage from those words to bide my time and 
work out my life bravely. My has not driv- 
en me into selfish i I have found in- 
terest in covering the walls of my home with art 
treasures of my choice, these is-the 


ised again 
Elmsmere and of Marian as I saw her first, before 
her frail life was broken on the hard world’s wheel, 





EARLY LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 


of ‘that venerable city stood the palace, where 
there was a gorgeous and wicked court, of which 
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on St. George’s Day (4.p. 1475), when he had been 


alone in bis home, he broke all the bands 
which held hi 
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walked over the plain-lands to Bologna, where he 
was taken into the order under the shadow of St. 
Dominic’s remains. 
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THE YACHTING SEASON. 


Tur New. York Yacht Olub $quadron disband- 
ed on the of August 15, after a very suc- 
cessful cruise of ten days’ duration, during which 


time they visited New . “Greenport, New- 
port, New Bedford, and Oak Blutts, Vice-Com- 








WAITING FOR A BREEZE.—Drawn sy THomas Worra. 


modore Tuomas, of the Rambler, has had the 
honor of commanding one of the largest fleets 
that ‘ever sailed together under the New York 
Yacht Club colors, as at one time there were 
thirty yachts attached to the squadron. This 
large addition to the usual number of yachts that 
attend the annual cruise is indicative of the pop- 


ularity of that style of yachting, as compared with 
racing in regattas. Every year the number of 
entries in the annual] regatta appears to be on 


the decrease, while the cruising is steadily gain- | 


ing strength. 
The Herald states that the success of the re- 
cent cruise has given rise to some discussion 


among yachtsmen in regard to certain proposed 
changes for next year. Some members propose 
to abolish the annual regaita in favor. of the race 
from port to port, and devote the $3500 expend- 
ed by the club for the former to chartering a 
large steamer capable of accommodating a hun- 


dred guests... The' steamer could carry a band of 
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music, and also afford members of the club not 
owning yachts chance to accompany the fleet 
during the cruise, and give them some return for 
their annual dues. The steamer would be a use- 
ful accessory to the fleet in case of a calm or ac- 
cident, and might also be used as a judges’ boat, 
and take the time of departure and arrival of ev- 
ery yacht, so that the actus! time might be com- 
puted, and thus spoil the little game of the early 
starters. 

Of our illustrations on page 718, one shows the 
yacht squadron under full sail, while the other 
depicts one of those depressing incidents of 
yachting experience to which we made allusion 
last week—the occurrence of a dead calm, and no 
signs of a breeze to raise the flagging spirits of 
the unfortunate excursionists. 





THE SHETLANDERS. 


In no part of the world will a stranger expect 
less from the appearance of the country, and 
find it more made up by the civilities of the in- 
habitants. Amongst all ranks this prevails in a 
high degree, according to their ability. The gen- 
try are famous for hospitality, which even reigns 
among the poorest sort. Whenever I came (says 
a recent traveller) I found all willing to do me 
every service in their power, either by informa- 
tion or otherwise. Their horses and servants 
were always ready to attend me, and many gentle- 
men, as well as clergy, were so obliging as to at- 
tend me in different places, and to point out every- 
thing worthy the knowledge of the traveller. In 
a word, a sense of Shetland humanity is so firmly 
planted in my mifid that it is with the greatest 
pleasure I thus pay them my acknowledgments 
in the most public manner. 

On holidays the people of all ranks appear neat 
and clean, but plainly dressed, without the orna- 
ments of which they were some years ago 80 ex- 
travagantly fond. 

All ranks live much on animal food, such as 
fish, flesh, butter, and milk, with little bread, 
which is supplied in some measure by potatoes. 
Some are a good deal addicted to dram-drinking, 
as must be the case in fishing countries. The 
common drink at table, instead of small beer, is 
grog, a liquor composed of brandy and water, 
made to the taste of the drinker, but very dis- 
agreeable to a stranger. 

The diseases most prevalent here are coughs, 
pains of the breast, the heve—an inveterate kind 
of itch—fiuxes, rheumatisms, scurvy and bald 
leprosy, obstruction of the menses, and a dreadful 
disease to be found in Unst and Fetlar. 

The natives of Shetland marry young, and are 
very prolific; yet it is a question whether they 
increase or not, owing to the way of life—many 
accidents at sea they meet with, and which short- 
en many of their days. The small-pox of late 
was peculiarly fatal. 

As to their make, the Shetlanders are general- 
ly robust and healthy, are adventurous in fishing, 
abstemious while at sea, but lazy when they have 
an opportunity of being so, as I have had occa- 
sion to observe. 





QUEBEC. 


A vouLGar riot such as recently took place in 
Quebec seems out of place in the quiet old Cana- 


dian city whose earlier warlike experiences were. 


of such a dignified character. The soil upon 
which was spilled the blood of such heroes as 
Woxre and Monrcatm should never have been 
dyed by that of a mob of Frenchmen and Irish- 
men disputing over their obligations to a trades- 
union. The “Gibraltar of America,” with the 
great citadel frowning from its heights, had it 
been in any way a sentient thing, must have shud- 
dered with disgust at suchaspectacle. The glory 
of Quebec has certainly departed ; yet in spite of 
its dilapidation, its wealth of mud, and its gener- 
al dreariness for a large portion of the year, it is 
an imposing and an interesting city. “ The capi- 
tal of the province of Lower Canada, and the 
principal seat of British dominion in America,” 
writes Mr. Hawkins, “can not be approached by 
the intelligent stranger without emotions of re- 
spect and admiration.” 

The situation itself of Quebec would make it 
picturesque even without its turrets and battle- 
ments. On the northwest side of the St. Law- 
rence River, opposite the beautiful basin formed 
by its confluence with the small river St. Charles, 
850 feet above the water, stands Quebec, former- 
ly the seat of the French empire in the West. A 
commodious harbor which can afford a safe an- 
chorage for several fleets, a magnificent river whose 
banks are secured by steep cliffs, are some of the 
natural advan of the city. The distance to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence is 860 miles; but the 
stream is so wide that vessels of considerable 
tonnage can ascend to Montreal, which is 180 
miles higher up the course of the river. Quebec 








ant Cuamp.am set sail from Honfleur, in France, 


St. Charles, as a fit and proper seat f 
metropolis of New France, and the 
foundation of Quebec on the 3d of July, 1608. 


taste 


beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of the scene mark 
it as a worthy site for the capital 


empire. 

Sensiiti speaking, Quebec may be said to be 
entirely surrounded by a s' and lofty wall of 
hewn stone, constructed with as well as 
with regard to durability. Its castellated ap- 
pearance, owing to its ditches, embrasures, round 
towers, battlements, and gates, adds much to its 
grand and imposing effect from without. There 
are five gates, in different directions to 
the country, the suburbs; and the Lower Town. 
Two are in the rampart toward the southwest, 
namely, St. John’s and St. Louis gates, protect- 
and powerful 


road 
leading to the 
by the death of Wotrs, to thé Plains of Abraham, 
and the race-course. This road is kept in repair 
by the military authorities, and is bordered by 
neat houses and well-kept gardens. On the left 
of this road, on the brow of a slight ascent, about 
half way to the race stand, is one of the four 
Martello towers erected at differen 7 
between the St. Lawrence and fhe 
Cannon are mounted on the 
towers to sweep the undefended plain below, and 
they are so constructed that if taken by an ene- 
my they can be easily laid in ruins by the shot 
of the garrison, while on the opposite side, facing 
the plain, they are of immense thickness. Through 
St. John’s Gate is the populous suburb bearing 
that name, and the road leading to the beautiful 
parish of St. Foy, lined with agreeable residences 
and villas. Along this road was the favorite 
drive of the Canadian belle before the conquest 
in 1759. Palace Gate and Hope Gate both open 
to the river St. Charles and the Lower Town. 
The former leads also to the miarket on the St. 
Charles, from which there is a fine view of the 
city and fortifications on that side. Prescott 
Gate is the principal thoroughfare to the Lower 
Town, and notwithstanding the steepness of the 
ascent, heavy burdens are conveyed up the hill 
with comparatively little difficulty by the hardy 
horses of Norman breed generally employed by 
the carters. 

The space occupied by the buildings of the 
ancient fort, afterward the Castle of Se Louis, 
was very extensive, reaching from Prescott Gate 
‘to the commencement of acclivity of Cape 
Diamond, and including a large open space where 
Wo rs’s monument now stands. Formerly there 
were no houses between the Castle and the Cape, 
and St. Louis Street was merely a military road. 
Immediately in front of the Castle was an espla- 
nade or open space, still called the Place d’ Armes, 
on one side of which stood the church and con- 
vent of the Récollet monks. Their building, with 
the garden, occupied the whole site on which 
stand the Court-house and the English Cathedral. 
They possessed the entire area between St. Anne 
and St. Louis streets, and given the modern name 
of Garden Street. Not far from the corner of 
the Place d’Armes, in St. Anne Street, there 
stands within the precincts of the church close 
a venerable tree, the last relic of those which 
once shaded the Récollet fathers—a touching 
monument of olden time—perhaps the last ten- 
ant of the primeval forest. Under this tree, or 
near its site, tradition relates that CaampPLain 
pitched his tent on landing and taking posses- 
sion of his new domain. Here he lived until the 
habitation which he was building near the brink 


from those of the Jesuits. The college of the 
latter stood in a considerable square, now the 


planted with lofty and umbrageous trees, extend- 


ing from St. Anne to St. John’s streets. The 
French cathedral, occupying one side of this 
oe ee i covered a 
space reaching to Street, was divided 
from the Place d’Armes by a road which after- 
Gomain test the scnthins ta - 

gy 9 dew 
occupied by bishop’s palace gardens, 
re oe eae a The ancient 
= said to have been equal to many simi- 
establishments in France. ; 
From the French Cathedral to the Bat. 
tery the site is covered with the ge, ati 





are the grounds to the Hétel Dieu, 
which extend along the summit of the cliff from 
Hope Gate, and are bounded irregularly by Pal- 
ace Street and Couillard Street. The different 
buildings above enumerated, with their spacious 
gardens, added to the sites occupied by the mag- 
azines and other government buildings, together 
with the spaces reserved for military purposes, 
occupied nearly the whole of the level ground 
within the ramparts. It is evident, therefore, 
that the early inhabitants had no alternative, and 
were compelled to build in directions leading from 
one of these public buildings to another, or around 


‘| their precincts. Those who came to settle in 


Quebec were doubtless attracted by the - 
borhood different churches, and the pro- 
tection by the fort. They their 
small habitations as near as pos- 


sible to the convents whence in times of scarcity 
or sickness they received support and medical 
aid. Herice the winding and irregular character 
of some of the smaller streets, particularly of 
.those in the vicinity of the Hétel Dieu and the 
Ursuline Convent. 

Professor Sittin, writing sixty years ago, 
says: “Quebec, at least for an American city, is 
a very peculiar place. A military town, contain- 
ing about twenty thousand inhabitants, most com- 

and permanently built (stone its sole ma- 
terial), environed as to its most important parts 
by walls and gates, and defended by numerous 
heavy cannon; garrisoned by troops having the 
—_ ag “ the music, the discipline of 
urope, foreign language, features, and origin 
from most of those whom they are sent to defend ; 
founded upon a rock, and in its highest parts 
over a great extent of country; between 
three and four hundred miles from the ocean, in 
the midst of a great continent, and yet displaying 
fleets of foreign merchantmen in its fine capa- 
cious bay, and showing all the bustle of a crowd- 
ed sea-port; its streets narrow, populous, and 
winding up and down almost mountainous decliv- 
ities ; situated in the latitude of the finest parts 
of Europe, exhibiting in its environs the beauty 

of a European capital, and yet in winter smartin, 

With the cold of Siberia; governed by a people o: 
» and habits from the mass of 


e pope ; Opposed in religion, and yet leav- 


enjoyment of every pri and religious 
—such are the prominent features which strike 
a stranger in the city of Quebec.” 

The Quebec of to-day is a decayed and dilap- 
idated city, whose motley inhabitants can not 
keep the peace. Among its population of sixty 
thousand only forty thousand are French, and 
the rest English, Irish, and Scotch. These suf- 
fice to. raise the question of capital and labor, 
which produces so much disturbance as to lead 
to bloodshed, At the same time, Quebec is not 
an industrial town. The building of wooden 
ships for the carrying trade was formerly the 
chief industry of the place, but this has greatly 
decreased since the introduction of iron vessels. 
Her great value in the commercial world lies in 
the fact of being an inland port. To the visitor 
and tourist her glory is in her monuments and 
her historical associations. To the artist she puts 
forth many attractions, What the most 
and picturesque views in and around the old city 
are, our artist shows us in his admirable group of 
sketches on page 712. 





“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY 
WORD.” 
Fiemmeron, Hunrsrpon Co., N. J. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Three months ago I was broken out with large 
ulcers and sores on my body, limbs, and face. I 
a your Golden Medical Discovery. and 

rgative Pellets, and have taken six bottles, 
and to-day I am in good health, all of those agly 
ulcers: having healed and left my skin in a hat- 
ural, healthy condition. I thought at one time 
I could not be cured. Although I can but poor- 
ly express my gratitude to you, yet there is a 
drop of joy in every word I write. 2 
—{Com.] Yours truly, James 0. Betus. 
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Tue SeaShore Cottage at Atlanticville, near 
Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests on 
July 1st. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 
East 15th Street, between Broadwa: 





atches 
, which will be mailed 
by N. H. Wurrz, Newark, N. J.—{C 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TWO. 


THE FASHION QUARTERLY 


FREE. 


The publishers of EH RICHS? FASHION 
concluded 





QUARTERLY have arrangements 
which enable them to offer 
Harper's Weekly, Basar, or Magazine 
with the Fashion Quarterly 
for FOUR DOLLARS A WEAR to any ai- 
dress in the United States. 


The FASHION QUARTERLY now occu- 


fashions, or gives such quotstions of metro- 
politan retail prices. 
A new and specially Premium List, con- 


prepared 
taining an extended List of valuable articles to suit 
all tastes, will be mailed to any address 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Any one, by a few hours’ labor, can secure a pre- 
mium. In no other way is so little labor so amply 
rewarded. Address 


SBHRICH & CO., 
287 to 296 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUB- 


Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. Sold 
only in Sets, Po 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETH- 
ERLANDS: from the Death of William the Si- 
lent to the Twelve-Years’ Truce. With a full View 
of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of 
the Origin and Destruction of the Armada, 
By Jon» Lorseor Mortzy, LL.D., D.C.L. With 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Vellam Cloth with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. Sold only 
tn Sets, 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. With a 
View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the 
“Thirty-Yeare’ War.” By Joux Loranor Morir, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Ilustrated. 9% vols., Svo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncnt Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $4 00. Sold only in Sets, (Nearly Ready.) 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


§3” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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‘LIVER COMPLAINT 
se reveal ee oa 


distressed 
- 182 pounds, At last I tried the Resorvenr, and 
helped me right off, and 
and one-half pounds. It 


.  Joux H. Roy. 
414 Wasase Avenva; Caroaco, Iuu., Nov. 15, 1878. 


ee 


Norz.—Cortoura is admirable, assisted in cases of 
extreme or when the virus of 
Scrofula is to lurk in the system, by in- 


Curiovra Soar is an elegant tollet and medicinal as- 





In the Annihilation of Pai 
at tnd namin i the Vi- 
and Painful N Parts 





WARREN'S. ASTRONOMY. 


Recreations in Astronomy. With Directions for 
Practical and Telescopic Work. By the Rev. 
H. W. Warrex, D.D. With 88 Illustrations 
and Maps of Stars. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The style of the author is flowing and so that 
even his most acientifie pages will make the reader 
pause and catch the drift of the writing. The book 
will more generally interest readers than most books 


Puutisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


U2” Sent by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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Rogers Groups of Statuary, 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD. 
Enclose 10 cts. for Iustrated Catalogue, to 


YOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


A RAGGED REGISTER 


(Of People, Places, and Opinions). - 


By ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


It is one of the best possible volumes for careless 
summer The “ Ragged Register” is a ram- 
bling anewer to the question, “I want to go somewhere 
away from city walls—but where?” sufficiently compre- 
heiisive in its contents, for it includes Mount Washing- 
ton, the Rocky Mountains, the Yosemite, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco (Chinese quarter and all), and a 
hundred towns and villages, not a few of which are de- 
scribed with sufficient graphicality and detail to enable 
any reader that has had moderate experience as a trav- 
eller—not as a passenger—to fill in the blanks left for 
the names. By way of personages, there are some of 
the author’s professional friends, and specimens of 
the innumerable auditors, committee-men, and fel- 
low-travellers that she meets in the course of her 
travels.—N, Y¥. World. 

A very entertaining miscellany ofhuman nature, with 
now and then a glimpse of scenery, seen in the con- 
tinual company of a strong, witty, keen, individual 
observer. * * * Will be found, aside from its pic- 
turesque merits, to let in not a few fresh and en- 
lightening ideas on matters that are important and 
pressing to-day.—Springfleld Republican. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. (Ope 10th.) 
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NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 
Volume ‘VIII. 


MClintock & Strong's Cyclopestia. 


Subscribers who fail to receive this volume through 
Agents can send their orders direct to the publishers, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
Ms THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Oy, wil open Bept, ii, Board and ‘Tuition: & 
on ° le 
Send for Circular 08, 


. P.O. Box T 


mM MALARIAL COMPLAINTS, use 
jg magne Vv Fever and _ Powders. 


cure, and safe. ay pokey dang | y mail. 
oO. B. IN, Sole Agent, 223 8t., New York. 








LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING. STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 


in Blue Ink across the 


* iption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years: 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & O0., 48 Mark 
London, 3 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VAND A MERRALL, 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent Tonic of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures d 
the digeetie — fyi ay tee terfeita, 
ve organs, t coun 

for the uine article, 
. G. B. SIEGERT & 
SONS.—J. W. Hanoox, U. 8. Sole Agent, 51 Broad- 
way. P.O. Box 2610, New York. 


READINGS 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Selected from Foreign and American Writers, 
and Edited by Joun Ricuarp Gruxn, M.A., 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. Three Parts in One Volume. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Part I. From Hengest to Cressy. — Part II. 
From Cressy. to Cromwell.—Part III. From 
Cromwell to Balaclava. 











Will doubtless be as acceptable to pupils as they 
are likely to be to teachers, Mr. Freeman’s account 
of the battle of Hastings, Kingsley’s well-known de- 
fence of the poetry of Puritanism, Macaulay's sketch 
of the lauding of William IIL, and other extracts of 
a similar character, are likely to enliven many an 
hour’s teaching.—Academy, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sa™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.err & Co., Portiand, Me. 


VA h Br a ngs 


GENTS WANTED for the sale of our 
Subscri 
tion to 














Books, 
ER & BROTHERS, 
Scsscairrion Boox DrragrmMent, 
KLIN SQuaRE, N.Y. 


85 to $20 Kairees Srimeon & Co, Portand, Me. 








A Week. $12a day at home easily made. Cost! 
$72 oun tree aie tees hs On, beaten Me 





14 PAY tosell our Rubber Prin Stamps. Samples 
B free. TAYLOR BROS. & Coe Cleveland, Ohio. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


by the most inexperienced. ‘Printed directions accompany each Suit. Ladies 


Suits 


are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


VOLUME Xi. 


for each Pattern. 
CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt....... bas ccoveseecvesevsreess No, 8 


CHILD’S LINGERIE:. Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old).......... ” 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. “ 7 

LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt, “ 9 

SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-ekirt, and 


Walking Skirt ........sseeesesereeseeseeeees “ 9] 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... or 9 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped & 


on Short Walking Skirt....:......-secee..0. * 
BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 

Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 

Short Walking Skirt...........sessesceeveee «i 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... ‘“* 13 
CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 

and Short Round Skirt...........+.sse++e0- “« 15 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 

Demi-Trained Seated civosgeccenivcesess “i37 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round ; 


Searsddsedredccocedaesrcecsccecececcce ‘17 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... “ 11 


Revers Over-skirt, and Skirt....... 17 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
* gkirt, and Short Round Skirt....... TN ES | 





PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt.No. 17 


QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt...........ssseseceeseese “4 

POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
Trained Skirt..........seeseeees febecesscecce * 2 


FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 


FR Ms dk dass veccecen woseveccncsecess o 
JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 

fant Back, and Short Round Skirt........... “ 20 
PANIER PRINCESS DRESS................. “ 


COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 


Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... “ 20 
MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “ 99 


SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 23 


BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 


WERE MUG. ihc a Wacnsed wen tdte éeks< Geetiaee * % 
LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 

Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 

fant Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt)...... ‘* 30 
PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 

WE TG soi cee eth ecicivarccscccicrvoccs “ $8 
LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER.............. “ 6 
JACKET, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND KILT 

SKIRT (for girl from 9 to 16 years).......... “ 36 


DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and 
Trimmed Skirt with Paniers (for girl from 9 
to 15 years old)....... sisinee cdocencdenoenseds * OB 


CURTAIN BASQUE and Trimmed Short Skirt. “ 87 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


tion, Address. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


_ Franklin Square, New York. 


Circnlars sent on applica- . 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


~MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
Vellum Cloth with 


Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
The § vola., $6 00. 
The 4 vols., 
John vols., $4 00, 


Sold only in Sets. 


The original Libtary Edition, on larger of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be su Biieds  The 
Dutch Republic,” $ vole; ‘The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vol. ; “Life and of 
John of Ba ,” 2 vole, Price volwme, in 
Cloth, $8 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Calf or Half 
ae The volumes of this original edition 


IL. 
A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 
+ apa By Anna E. Dicxmson., 16m0, Cloth, 


IIL 
A TRUE REPUBLIC. By Aceser Stickney. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


IV. 
LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents, ¥ 


MODERN WHIST. By Pore Ames. With the 
ge = the Game. 0, Paper, 96 cents; Cloth, 
cen 


Vi. 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. Be- 
wuam~-Enwarne, Author of “Kitty,” &c. 82mo, 
Paper, 2 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

vil. 

SHAKESPEARE'S OTHELLO. Edited, with Notes, 
by Witte J. Roure, A.M. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Uniform with 8 . Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius r.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL—Richard I1.—Macbeth.—A Mideum- 
mer-Night’s m.—Henry V.—As You Like It, 
—Hamilet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems. 
— Gray’s Select Poems, —16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 

VI. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
from Foreign and American writers, Edited b 
Joun Riouarp Gresn, M.A., LL.D., Honorary. Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts in One 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

1X. 

THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. By Witttam 

Cowrzr. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 45 cents. 
r xX. 


SCOTT'S POEMS: 
The Lay of the Last’ Minstrel, 
cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 
‘Marmion. 82mo, Paper, 2% cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Lady of the. Lake. 32mo, Paper, 2% cents; Cloth, 
. Mcents. 


82mo, Paper, 20 


xi. 
THE RIVALS ANDO THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL. Comedies. By Rictarp Bansiey Suseman, 
Paper, % cents; Cloth, 40 cents. ; 


xT. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES—NOT ENEMIES. 
we yo Y mm Simo, Paper, @ cents; 
cen 


ee <P 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES GEVER. By W. J. Firz- 

PAThion“. 4to, Paper, 16 cénts. 
XIv. 

THE LOVER'S TALE. By Atrexp Tennyson. 

82mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 ceuis. 
XV. 

WARREN'S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warxzs, D.D. With 88 
— and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 

1 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Gypsy. By G. P.R. James. 15 cents. 

Wassail. By Colonel Cuarues Hamury. 2 cents. 
Dorcas. By Gzeoretana M. Crarx. 15 cents. 

The Green Hand. By Gronex Curries. 16 cents. 
Mr, Leslie of Underwood, “By Makty Parziox. 15 cts. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuackxnay. 15 cents. 
The House of Lys. By General Haney. 15 cents. 
John Caldigate. By Awruony Tro.iors. 15 cents. 
Orange Lily. By May Cuomunzan. 10 cents. 

My Sister’s Keeper. By Laoma M. Lane. 20 cents. 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Estzn Cooxe. 2 cts. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 

Basildon, By Mrs. Aurazy W. How. 15 cents. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuzy. 15 
cents. 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Heaszet Martin, 
- cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn, 15 centa. 

That Artful Vicar. 15 cents, 
The Sherlocks, By Jou» Savxvans, 15 cents, 
Quaker Cousins, By Aowns Macnonztt. i cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rouinson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot, By M.& Brappox. 15 cents. 


The Grahams ofInvermoy. By M.C.Sriauma, 15 cts. 





2” Hagrze & Beoruzns will send any of ths above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ew Hauren’s Caratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


pone 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥,) 
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The following table will show the weekly wages paid 
in Belgium, compared with those paid in New York: 


Following are the prices of the necessaries of life: 





FAOTS GATHERED BY OUR OONSULS 


Rate or Waces a wpe or Livine Lzss, IN 


tHe Dnrrep Spates. 


Brussels, New York. 
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WORE AND BREAD. 
Harry Communist. “I don’t see Dry Champagne quoted.” 








VERMILYE & C0, 


BANKERS, 


Nos. 16-and 18 Nassau St., N.Y., 


Buy and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, 
all securities dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 
All issues of Government Bonds bonght and sold at 
market ra’ free of commission, and on hand for 
immediate delive 
or an ATTENTION IN GIVEN to EXCHANGES 
BONDS IN WASHINGTON FOR ACCOUNT 

oF BANKS. 








PINE ARCHERY] 








FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH & BREATH, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world ; thorough! 
cleanses decayed teeth from all parasites or living “ani- 
malcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a d 
lightfal hae ie. to the breath. The Fragrant F! 


line removes instantly all odors arising from a fo af 


stomach or tobacco smoke; being partly com 

honey, soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it} 
is perfectly harmless and delicious as cream. << 

by HeneyC. Garcvr, London, England.—Sold by Drug- 
gists throughout the United ed States, a at 50 cts. per bottle. . 


A TRUE REPUBLIC, 


By ALBERT STICKNEY. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 00. ’ 





His style is pointed, vivid, and forcible; his flus- 





TUBAL CAIN. 


Stel in the no wil their entire ti 
oug' who ir entire ime 
to tno eme — 

apply to the pu 


BRADLEY & Co., 
66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lotter which Speaks for Itself 


New Canaan, Conn., Sept. 11, 1878.—Measrs. 
Dundas Dick & Co., New York. Gentlemen :— 
Please forward by return mail another family 





-box of Thermaline (substitute for Quinine). I 


like the medicine very much, and have recom- 
mended it to my people, who are now ‘using it. 
The more I use it the better I like it. 


Yours respectfully, 
Rev. Jos, GREENLEF. 





:FOR CATARRS, SMOKE 





CIGARETTES. 


A sure relief. Also for Asthma, Bad Breath, Cold. 
in the ve Head, and Monreemets, Public Singers and 





trations from recent history are given at considerable 
length, and will be fotind highly interesting. _The 
work is valuable as tending to stimulate inquiry into 
the needed modification of our republican system.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Stickney’s book is certainly interesting. - He 
writes well and forcibly, and some of his propositions 
are undeniably troe. * * * His elegantly made and in- 
teresting book will be classed with the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More and the Republic of Plato.—N.Y. Even- 
ing Mail. 

Mr. Stickney has given much thought to the qnes- 
tions discussed in this volume, and has reached some 
concinsions that differ from those of other writers. 
*** The system he advocates is one that will secure 
the best men and their best work.—Brooklym Union- 
Argua, 

Mr. Stickney'’s book will be found very snggestive, 
and if it sets our people to thinking it will perform a 
good work. He sketches the different kind of gov- 
ernmeuts people have lived under, and reviews our 
own. Every thinking American should fead it.— 
N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

It is clear, careful, and incisive. * * * We recommend 
every thoughtful citizen, to whatever political party 
he may be attached, to get it, and study it well imme- 
diately on its issue. * * * His propositions will receive 
wide aitention, and will, we believe, provoke a con- 
troversy that, will engage some of the ablest minds in 
the couutry.—Sunday Call, Newark. 
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SryppLEMENT, SEPTEMBER 6, 1879. | 


THE ROYAL TOUCH. 


te faith, which prevailed for many years aft- 
. con's time, in the efficacy of the royal touch 
must be regarded as based to some degree on.ev- 
pape though the evidence was misunderstood. 
~ Fi when many believed that a certain divin- 
Y doth hedge a king, it was natural that in the 
imaginations of those folks of feeble 


We now know to’ 
cited im 


SS eee. 


ence of the Mind on the Body, quotes a singular 
passage from a book by Browne, of Norwich, sur- 
geon to King Charles II.—a book rejoicing in the 
title Adenochoiradelogia ; or, a Treatise of Glan- 
dules, and the On are Them. “A 
Nonconformist .child in Norfolk,” says Browne 
in the passage referred to, “being troubled with 
scrofulous swellings, the late deceased Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Norwich, being consulted about the 
same, his Majesty being then at Breda or Bruges, 
he advised the parents of the child to have it car- 
ried over to the king (his own method being used 
ineffectually) ; the father seemed very strange at 
his advice, and utterly denied it, saying the touch 
of the king was of no greater efficacy than any 
other man’s. The mother of the child, adhering 
to the doctor’s advice, studied all imaginable means 
to have it over, and at last prevailed with the hus- 
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band to let it change the air for three weeks or 
a month; this being granted, the friends of the 
child that went with it, unknown to the father, 
carried it to Breda, where the king touched it, 
and she returned home perfectly healed.” The 
worthy doctor is careful that the moral of the 
story should not be overlooked. . “The child be- 
ing come to its father’s house, and he finding so 
great an alteration, inquires how his daughter ar- 
rived at this health. The friends thereof assured 
him that if he would not be angry with them they 
would relate the whole truth; they having his 
promise for the same, assured him they had the 
child to be touched at Breda, whereby they ap- 
parently let him see the great benefit his child re- 
ceived thereby. Hereupon the father became so 
amazed that he threw off his Nonconformity, and 
expressed his thanks in this manner: ‘ Farewell 
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to all Dissenters and to all Nonconformists, If 
God can put se much virtue into the king’s hand 
as to heal my child, I'll serve that God and that 
king so long as I live with all thankfulness.’” 
It was found later that Hanoverian kings had the 
same power as the Stuart, even as old Aubrey had 
noted of the Yorkist and Lancastrian kings. 
“ The curing of the King’s Evil,” he said, “ by the 
touch of the king does much puzzle our. philos- 
ophers, for whether our kings were of the house 
of York or Lancaster, it did the cure for the most 
art.” And so no doubt it would if the patient 
d been touched by one of the Gentlemen of 
the Bedchamber, or by the valet of such a one, 
or, in fine, by Tom Noakes or John Styles, so only 
that the patient was fully persuaded he had been 
touched by the rightful monarch. 
Another “royal personage” succeeded (by a 
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coincidence singular enough, at the same place, 
Breda) in curing 4 number of men of a much 
more active disorder, though in this case the im- | 
agination was aided chiefly by the ideas suggest- 
ed by medicine bottles of orthodox sh not 
solely by faith in royal bleed. During the siege 
of Breda, in 1625, many soldiers of the Prince of 
Orange’s army were prostrate with scurvy. The 
mortality was serious, the patients having alto- 
gether lost/heart. “This,” says Dr. Frederic van 
der Mye, who was present, “was the most terri- 
ble circumstance of all, and gave rise to a variety 
of misery; hence proceeded fluxes, dropsies, and 
a every species of distress (omne chaos morborum), 
) attended with a great mortality.” At length the 
Prince of Orange sent word to the sufferers that 
they should soon be relieved, and provided with 
medicines pronounced by doctors to be wonder- 
fully efficacious in the cure of scurvy. “Three 
small phials of medicine were given to each phy- 
sician, not enough for the recovery of two patients. 
It was publicly given out that three or four drops 
were sufficient to impart a healing virtue to a gal- 
lon of liquor.’ “We now,” says Van der Mye, 
“ displayed our wonder-working balsams, nor were 
even the commanders let into the secret of the 
cheat put upon the soldiers. They flocked in 
crowds about us, every one soliciting that part 
might be reserved for their use. Cheerfulness 
again appears in every countenance, and a uni- 
versal faith prevails in the sovereign virtue of the 
remedy... .The effect of the delusion was real- 
ly astonishing, for many quickly and perfectly 
recovered. Such as has not moved their limbs 
for a month before were seen walking the streets 
sound, upright, and in perfect health. They 
boasted of their cure by the Prince’s remedy... . 
Many who declared that they had been rendered 
worse by all former remedies recovered in a few 
days, to their inexpressible joy, and the no less 
general surprise, by taking (almost by their hav- 
ing brought to them) what we affirmed to be their 
gracious Prince's cure.” Wemay add that on an- 
other occasion wide-spread scurvy was suddenly 
cured in a very different way : it is stated on good 
authority, says Dr. Todd, “ that in 1744 the pros- 
pect of a naval engagement between the British 
and allied fleet had the effect of checking the 
scurvy.” 











FAIRY STORIES: FROM DONEGAL. 


THE FAIRY GUEST. 


Joun and Peggy Donnel lived half way up 
Dooish Mountain, in a region of frequent mist 
and storm. Far down below them lay Gartan 
Lough, embosomed in rugged, furze-covered hills, 
and above and around stretched mile upon smile 
A of mountain—acres of heather, the abode of 
¥ grouse innumerable; patches of grass where 
by droves of sheep and cattle grazed ; and inaccessi- 


h ble heights, known only to the golden eagle and 
i her wild bFood. 

| Donnel was a drover, i. ¢., he bought up cattle, 
a let them graze upon the mountains, and sold them 


¢ 


when fattened. He was very comfortably off, and 
his cottage was well built and thatched. He 
found no difficulty in paying his rent to the day, 
and had always abundance of such simple food 
and clothing as satisfied his desires. It was a 
November night of storm and rain. The gusts 
thundered at the door, tossing the bare arms of 
the few stunted sycamores that grew near the 
house; they had swept along mountain defiles 
and across the gray waters of the lough, and now 
shrieked and howled madly round the gable. An 
occasional lull in the storm brought the clamor 
of sea-gull and cry of plover to Donnel’s ear. 
He locked the door, stuffed a wisp of straw under 

’ it to keep out the cold wind, and sat down oppo- 
site Peggy in the ample chimney-corner. 

“God send the cattle has found shelter the 
night !” said he, shaking the ashes out of his pipe. 

Peggy was spinning. She stopped her wheel 
suddenly to ask,“‘Did you no hear something, 
John dear ?” 

“ Ay, Peggy, I heard the sough o’ the wind.” 

“Whist, whist, honey! there it was again; it 

« wasna like the wind.” 

“Sure it was the sea-gull an’ the plover,” re- 
plied her husband, carelessly. 

Just then another blast- of hurricane swept 
across the lake and thundered at the door, toss- 
ing the carefully arranged wisp of straw into the 
middle of the kitchen. 

“Tt was a pitiful cry, but it wasna the birds, 
let alone the wind,” said Peggy, listening intently. 

“Wha wad come to we’er door the night ?” 
asked John, impatiently. “ You’re aye talking 
foolitchness since that villain, that thief o’ the 
world, Tim O’Brien, went awa’.” 

Two days previously the servant had taken his 
departure without giving warning, or letting his 
master and mistress have the slightest inkling of 
his intention. ‘They had both been overworked 
since then, and the consequence was that one was 
cross and the other tired and nervous. 

Again the whistling, raging blast. Mrs. Don- 
nel shivered, and muttered a prayer for all sailors 
and wanderers as she threw more turf upon the 
blazing hearth. There was a strange cry at that 
very moment. She went to the door and unlock- 
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ed it, and while the wind burst in resistlessly, it 
, brought something like a human figure in along 
- with it. 
: “Woman! woman!” -screamed the outraged 
: husband, jumping up with an oath to re-shut and 
; lock the door. 


As the cloud of turf ashes began to settle 
4 again, the figure, the gift of the storm, was more 
: distinctly seen. A miserable, stunted boy, thinly 
: clad, without cap or shoes and stockings, crouch- 
i ed over the fire, holding his perished hands to 
the warmth. He had red hair, large blue eyes, 
and a gentle, intelligent face. Peggy Donnel felt 

her heart drawn toward him at once. 
“Poor wean; but you’re kilt wi’ the wet an’ 
- eold. Did you come far the day?” she asked. 








The poor boy lifted his large soft. eyes to- 
face without speaking. = 

“ Be 
makes welcome.” : 

The boy sat down on the stool she placed for 
him before. the fire, and smiled at her in silence. 

“Who had the heart to let the likes o’ you 


cried she; “the poor wean !” 

The storm raged on, but the wanderer was safe 
and happy. He stretched out his bare feet on 
the warm flag-stone, and the steam rose from his 

, which been soaked through with the 
rain, Meanwhile Peggy set back her wheel, lift- 
ed the pot from the crook, and filled a wooden 
bowl with mealy potatoes. The boy eyed them 
hungrily, and when she spread a handful of salt 
on_a stool, and put a tin of milk into his hand, 
he required no further invitation. 

John Donnel’s ill temper vanished as he watch- 
ed the child eat his supper, and heard his sighs 
of contentment. - 

“Where shall he sleep? Tim O’Brien’s bed’s 
no made yet.” 

“Tll shake straw in the corner there near the 
fire,” replied Peggy, ‘an’ throw a wheen sacks 
over him. He’ll sleep rightly, I'll warrant him.” 

“ Ay; itll be better nor the back o’ a dike, 
I’m thinking,” returned John. 

The poor creature was now quite dry and 
warm; he lay down on the straw that the kind 
woman prepared for him, but he first caught hold 
of her hard hand, and pressed his lips upon it. 

- “Look, John, look!” cried she, with tears in 
her eyes; “did you ever see the like o’ that?” 

It was twenty years since a child had slept 
under that roof, full twenty years since a small 
black coffin had been carried down the mountain, 
containing Peggy Donnel’s son, and more than 
half her heart. She dreamed of: her dead son 
that night as she had not dreamed for a very 
long time. She fancied that he came to her bed- 
side, and begged her to be good to. the friendless 
child for his sake. 

The storm lulled before dawn, and by the time 
the Donnels got up to their work the stranger 
was up also. When Peggy took her milk pail, 
prepared to go out to the byre, he sprang for- 
ward, and took it from her hand. Smilingly she 
consented to let him help her milk Moiley and 
Buttercup, and strain up the milk; then, while 
she made breakfast, he signed to John that it 
was his wish to assist him also. Very useful he 
was in finding the cattle,and driving them to 
fresh grazing ground; and he did a hundred 
helpful things during the day. 

“ He’s a sight better than Tim O’Brien. Let us 
keep him, an’ he’ll be as good a boy as we could 
get,” said John Donnel that evening. 

“‘ What name shall we call him ?” asked Peg- 
gy, quite pleased at her husband’s proposal. 

“ Niel wad be a good enough name,” thought 
John. 

Se the dumb boy was called “ Niel,” was given 
a suit of gray freize, and shoes and socks, and 
became the servant instead of the truant, Tim 
O’Brien. 

A season of extraordinary prosperity began for 
the Donnels from the day Niel came to them. No 
accident happened to the cattle that winter or 
spring; the hens laid diligently, so that Peggy 
made quantities of money by selli CEgs 5 the 
churn was always so full of butter that the staff 
would hardly move in it; and butter was bringing 
eighteenpence per pound in Letterkenny market. 
If Donnel sold, he gained more than his neigh- 
bors ; if he bought, everything was cheap for 





m. 

“We did weel to shelter the boy,” he was wont 
to remark, when any striking instance of Niel’s 
industry or cleverness came under his observation ; 
but sometimes, to his wife’s anger and disgust, 
he would animadvert upon the large appetite of 
his little servant. 

Niel gained the good-will of the few neighbors 
who lived on the mountain ; but, what was more 
remarkable, he seemed to have a strong attrac- 
tion for all birds and animals. The mice sang 
in corners of the house; the cock and hens 
loved to roost on the rail at the foot of his bed ; 
the cattle lowed and horses neighed when he ap- 
peared ; the singing birds alighted on his shoul- 
der in the field ; and the sea-gulls from their isl- 
and in the lough flew to pick up insects at his 
feet. An indescribable sense of peace and well- 
being hovered over the dwelling of which he was 
an inmate. 

The very night after his arrival he made a 
handsome bow, and each evening while Peggy 
sat at her spinning-wheel he made arrows, tossing 
them, as he finished them, up to the loft. There 
was a large sheaf of arrows lying beside the bow, 
but he never shot a single one. 

“Why, but you tak’ your bow an’ arrows out- 
bye an’ play yoursel’ a wee, Niel dear?” asked 
Mrs. Donnel, when the bright spring evenings 
came; but no answer of any description was forth- 
coming. It was a real vexation to her that she 
had no means of discovering why he had made 
the bow and went on making so many arrows. 

When May eve arrived, and flames leaped up 
from fires on every hill, and dark figures moved 
round ‘the blaze; when the glow was reflected in 
the lough, and the gulls flew screaming in a thick 
white cloud from their island, disturbed by the un- 
usual noise ; and the snipe whirred by, bleating 
their astonishment—on that most enchanting 
night of all the year, Mrs. Donnel’s dumb servant 
was greatly agitated. More than once he went 
to the door to gaze at the fair scene without, and 
returning, as if with a strong effort, to his kind 
mistress’s side, kissed her hand—his favorite 
mode of showing his affection. 

“He's crying, the crathur,” said Peggy on one 
of these occasions. ‘Maybe it’s because you 
scolded him this morning, John, for just naething, 
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seated an’ warm yoursel’ ; the guide man 





mysterious t, but returned in time to smile 
his Sa Peng boa down on his 
humble and he was not to tell her 


troop or not. 

One November morning, a year after Niel’s ar- 
rival, John Donnel came into the kitchen pale 
with and dismay. 

“The cattle are all away!” he cried—“all 
driven off the mountain in the t. Thieves ! 
robbers! Oh, Niel avick! Oh, Peggy mavour- 

what ’ill I do, anyway ?”’ 

“ ? Stolen?” exclaimed Peggy, and she 
was unable to utter a word more. 

“ Ay, gone—stolen !” repeated the bereaved 
owner, bitterly. 

“ Whisht,” said Niel, coming forward quietly, 
and speaking in an authoritative tone—* whisht 
this minute, an’ saddle the mare, an’ let us awa’ 
after the thieves !” 

The surprise of hearing Niel calmed John at 
once. He let him bring out the mare, and helped 
himgto put on the saddle. Then he mounted, and 
it seemed quite natural that the boy should 
spring up behind, first taking his bow and arrows 
from the loft. 

“This way,” commanded Niel, when they 
reached the high-road ; “I see the tracks o’ the 
beasts,” 

Donnel could not see any tracks, but he suffer- 
ed Niel to guide him at each cross-road. The 
day was far advanced before they caught sight of 
the drove about a quarter of a mile ahead of 
them, accompanied by two collies and four men. 

“ How ‘ill we fight a’ thae thieves an’ rascals 
o’ the world ?” cried John, again reduced to the 
depths of despair. 

“ Leave it to me,” replied Niel, bending to one 
side, and shooting an arrow in the direction of 
the drove. : 

There was a strange commotion ahead when 
that fairy arrow reached its goal, for the animal 
hit at once turned round and galloped back to its 
owner. Another and another arrow followed that 
one, till at length the whole drove turned about, 
and presently surrounded John and Niel. 

There stood the four robbers gazing after them 
as if spell-bound. 

“ Now,” said Niel, “ we may ride homé again ; 
the cattle will go before us.” 

On and on they rode, driving the recovered 
heifers. No word of gratitude had Donnel spoken, 
and as the glow of pleasure caused by the resto- 
ration of his property died out a little, his usual 
fretful temper returned ; but Niel did not appear 
to notice his morose silence. 

“ Will you be pleased to stop at this house by 
the road, John, till I get a drink ?” asked the boy, 
who was tired.and thirsty. 

“We havena the time to stop, an’ night comin’ 
on ; sure you can wait till we get home,” replied 
the churlish master.’ 

Niel said nothing until they reached another 
house a mile further on, when he again made his 
request, and was again refused.. But Donnel him- 
self began to be thirsty and weary, and at the 
next road-side cabin he drew up. 

“Good woman,” called he, “be pleased to gie 
me a drink.” 

The woman hurried out with a bow! of water, 
from which Donnel drank ; and then he said to 
Niel, “‘ Here, boy, you may drink now.” 

“No, John Donnel,” returned the boy, “ you 
are a selfish, ungrateful man, an’ I’ll neither eat 
nor drink mair frae your hand. I brought your 
cattle back, but you wouldna stop a minute to 
let me drink ; an’ you’d tak’ the drink yoursel’ 
before you’d hand the bowl to me! If it wasna 
for Peggy, I'd just send the beasts back to the 
thieves ; but I'll leave your house, an’ that ’ill be 
punishment enough for you.” So saying, Niel 
jumped down from the horse, and climbing a 
ditch di red, 

“Oh, Niel avick! Sure I didna mean to af- 
front you. Oh, come back! How will I get the 
beasts home, anyway ?” 

No answer—no trace of Niel, search where he 
might. With the utmost difficulty, and after 
hiring a couple of men to help him, Donnel did 
succeed in driving his cattle home, and it was 
late at night when he entered his own kitchen, 
and sank down by the fireside. 
pag Niel?” was the first thing Peggy 
said. 

Her sorrow and dismay overwhelmed her as 
she listened to her husband’s story. 

“Oh, John, you unfortunate, foolish man, don’t 
you know what you’ve done? You’ve banished 
luck frae we’er roof. Sure I knowed what he 


‘was the minute I heard him speak this mornin’.” 


The poor woman threw her apron over her 
head, and wept as she had not wept since her 
son’s coffin left the house one-and-twenty years 
before. And good reason had she for her tears. 
From that moment nothing prospered with John. 
His health failed ; his cattle met with accidents ; 
ill luck attended him in everything he under- 
took. He had indeed abundant cause to mourn 
for the loss of his fairy guest. 


THE BLIND EYE. 

Mrs. McPherson was a very important person- 
age in the townland of Crohanroe, having some- 
thing to do with the exit of her neighbors from 
this troublous life, but still more with their en- 
trance into it; in short, she was the sage femme 
of the entire district. Her duties, therefore, took 
her to every wake and christening in the coun- 





try, after she had attended the death-bed and 


-born. She few nights 


"ES Neoet of wellculiiveted 


dressed the dead, or received and welcomed the 
in her 
were 
— ‘bear her company, for she was a child- 
. The townland was very extensive; it embraced 
, 88 well as a 





cottage, and no other human habitation was in 
sight. Somewhat lonely felt the 
one afternoon after returning from O’Don- 
oghue’s funeral, where, out of respect to the 
family, she had keened herself quite hoarse. 

She was having recourse to her short black 
pipe for -comfort, when steps were heard at the 
door, and, glad to welcome a neighbor in her 
solitude, she looked round briskly. 

A stranger entered—a man apparently between | 
forty and fifty years of age, dressed in the long- 
tailed coat, knee-breeches, and blue stockings 
then worn by the peasantry. 

Mrs. McPherson bade “him kindly welcome, 
and prayed him to be seated. 

“My good woman,” said he, “will you be 
pleased to gie me a drink of water?” 

“With all the pleasure in life,” replied she, 
going over to her water can, and handing him a 
drink. 

“ An’ where do you get your water, ma’am ?” 
he asked, when he had thankfully returned the 


cup. 

“Why, Sir, I go a good little piece for that 
water—down to the well at the foot o’ Donnel’s 
potato field.” 

“Why do you go that far, an’ a spring at the 
foot o’ your ain garden ?” 

“There’s nae spring ava in my garden, Sir.” 

“Troth is there; just a fine spring bubbling 
up beside the ash-tree.” | 

Mrs. McPherson knew that there was no well 
in her garden; but being too polite to contradict 
the stranger, she remained silent. 

At length he got up and said he must be go- 
ing. 

“How far have you to go, Sir?’ asked his 
hostess. 

“Not far, ma’am; I’m a neighbor o’ yours; I 
live on Crohanroe.” 

“Crohanroe, good man? There’s nae house 
on Crohanroe, an’ I never seen you before to my 
knowledge,” replied she, in extreme bewilder- 
ment. 

“But I ken you well; I’m living on Crohan- 
roe these hundred years.” a 

Mrs. McPherson stood at her door and watch- 
ed the visitor, who crossed the high-road and 
went up to Crohanroe; but there she lost sight 
of him; there were so many furze bushes and 
great stones that he might easily be hidden. 

Slowly she turned into her little garden, and 
walked over to the ash-tree. There, sure enough, 
was a clear spring bubbling up at the root of 
the tree, and wearing a reservoir for itself in 
the gravelly soil! She rubbed her eyes; she 
pinched herself; at last she faltered out: “I 
didna tak’ a drop but one wee glass o’ poteen, 
just for company an’ civility like, at Shaun 
Doyne’s, on my way frae the funeral.” 

No; she could not understand it in the least. 
She knit her brows and puzzled all day, and was 
still musing upon the young-looking man who 
deciared he had lived on Crohanroe for the last 
hundred years, when she heard the trot of a 
horse on the road, and presently a knock at her 
door. It was then night, and the moon had late- 
ly risen. 

Mrs. McPherson, well accustomed to be sum- 
moned in the night, was not much surprised to 
see a man holding a horse at her door. 

“You're wanted, ma’am, to attend a lady, a 
friend o’ mine,” said the man. “Can you come 
wi’ me at wanst ?” 

“Where do you come from, Sir? I dinna 
‘know you, an’ I know all the people in this coun- 
try far an’ near.” 

“Not very far,” replied he, evasively; and he 
pulled out a purse, and showed half a sovereign 
and several shillings. ‘I was bid offer you all 
that money, if you’d come wi’ me.” 

The good woman had never earned such wages 
in her life, and could scarcely turn her eyes away 
from the attractive sight of somuch money. Her 
scruples were at once overcome, and wrapping 
herself in her shawl, she locked up the house, 
and let the stranger assist her to mount the horse. 

For a short time they kept to the high-road ; 
but then, turning into the fields, they passed 
ditches and hedge-rows, and other landmarks 
well known to the good woman. E 

“Why, surely this is Squire O’Hara’s fields ?” 
remonstrated she at last. ‘“There’s nae house 
that I know anywhere hereabouts.” 

“Mak’ your mind easy; we'll be at the place 
in . renrags replied the gui ted 

ze of warm yellow light presently ming 

with the cold blue ota They "were ap- 
proaching a stately castle, whose many windows 
were illuminated. Squire O’Hara’s house was 
like a cottage compared with this castle ; and Mrs. 
McPherson, who had been in the immediate 
neighborhood all her life, had never seen it be- 
fore. But she had no time to express her sur- 
prise, for servants in splendid livery hurried out 
to help her from her horse, and conduct her 
into the castle. 

She passed through several rooms beautifully 
furnished and lighted with countless candles, 
until she reached the large chamber where her 
patient, a handsome lady, lay in a sumptuous 
bed. There was a fire burning on the hearth. 
Mrs. McPherson sat down beside it, leaning her 
elbow upon a small white marble table that stood 
near, and as if in a dream, at the lady, and 
the attendants flitting about the room. One of 
them, a respectable-looking woman, came close 

















to her, and for a moment, as if to dust 
and “ You will 
avesently be offered cake and wine ; but you'll 


neither eat nor drink in this house if you value 
your life.” 


« Will you no taste the spirits, then, ma’am ?” 
id h 
ec Faix an’ troth, my good that’s a 


But Mrs. saw the woman who had 
warned her looking back anxiously at her, and 
she again re 


time afterward, some < 
brow, she raised her to rub it, and marvel- 
lous was the effect of that simple action. All her 
surroundings were changed in a moment. The 
lady no longer lay on a sumptuous bed, but upon 
the damp ground. The carpets, sofas, chairs, 
and tables turned into and benweeds; the 
gayly dressed attendants were dwarfed into di- 
minutive green-coated and red-cap people ; 
and the stately castle itself vanis! leaving 
nothing but the old trees of Squire O’Hara’s fort. 

Mrs. McPherson was so terrified that it was all 
she could do not to scream; but knowing that 
such a course might be suicidal, she controlled 
herself, and made no = She then tried the 
effect of covering her ey 
the right. The castle and its fairy splendor re- 
turned, all as magnificent as it had been on her 
entrance; but if she used the left eye, the horri- 
ble metamorphosis took place. 

The patient now required her care. A fine son 
was born, whom she dressed, and laid on the pil- 
low beside his mother. Her business concluded, 
the same servant who had brought her to the cas- 

* tle whispered to-her that it was time for her to 
gohome. Never were words more welcome. She 
hastened to the door without looking behind her, 
and suffered the man to help her to mount her 
horse. In a trance of terror she rode home, not 
speaking lest she should show that she was afraid. 

“Here are your ” he said, when she dis- 
mounted at her own 5 

Caring just then very little for the money, she 
took it and dropped it on the window-sill. The 
messenger rode off, and she locked her door on 
the inside, and sat down beside her cold hearth 
to think over her adventure, and congratulate 
herself upon her safe return home. ere was 
a glass of poteen in a certain black bottle in the 
cupboard; she drank it to cheer her quaking 
heart. The long winter night was over, and she 
had not been half an hour at home before day- 


light made its way through her window, and fell 


upon the money on the sill. 

Had it turned into dead leaves or bits of stick ? 
No; there it lay, a heap of bona fide coin of the 
realm, consisting of a half sovereign, five shil- 
lings, and sixpence. She examined it with her 
right eye, then with her left, then with both to- 
gether, and the result was the same. 

Strange things had happened to her of late: 
the visit of her ancient neighbor from’ Crohan- 
roe; the sudden bubbling up of the spring at the 
foot of the old ash; and, lastly, her night at the 
Ruchan fort. When the sun was high in the 
heavens, she plucked up courage to go pretty 
near the fort—at least to within one field of it. 
There was the mound in the Squire’s field, with 
trees growing round the outer edge, and rank 
grass and benweeds in the centre, and all look- 
ing just as usual; but at her feet lay a small 
red cap, very like those she had seen worn by the 
fairy servants, - She picked it up and hid it ‘be- 
neath her shawl, and as she did so she heard dis- 
tant music—music that was sweet and pleasant, 
but that had a muffled sound, as though it came 
from some region under d. She remem- 
bered all at otice how her little brother Mick, 
dead years before, had once been herding in the 
Squire’s fields, and had come home with wonder- 
ful tales of pipes and fiddles that he had heard 
while he lay with his ear against the ground. 

“Tt’s a gentle place, this forts an’ so is Crohan- 
roe, to be sure,” said she to herself, “an’ I’ll just 
tak’ the bonnie wee cap hame wi’ me for luck.” 

So the red cap lay on the dresser all day, but 
there was no trace of it next 


“Tt wasna for luck, then,” soliloquized she. | 


“Td ax we’er minister what he thinks anent it, 
only he'd be sure to bid me go to the meeting 
regular, an’ pay my stipends, an’ quit takin’ the 
wee drop that helps me through wi’ my work.” 
This last t decided not to consult 
her minister, So she told neither him nor any- 
body else about the man who had lived on Cro- 
hanroe for a hundred years, the spring at the 
ae pede! oh, apll at Squire O’Hara’s old 
, e little 
trom tha a cap she had brought home 
‘ There was a fair held half-yearly in the town of 
onegal, The day came, and Mrs. McPherson put 


on her clean cap and tartan shawl, and set forth - 


to spend the fairy money. She was undecided 
whether to buy a pair of blankets, or a “ slip of 
* pig” to eat up the potato skins and buttermilk. 
The town was crowded with people from all 
Parts of the country, and a gay scene was the 
= i ee covered with such goods as would 
and dena npting to poor farmers and their wives 
As Mrs, McPherson stood watching the sprigh 
ly black-haired maidens teasing eo done 
for a fairing, and the mothers anxiously counting 


e, and looking with » 





the owners of the stalls did not appear to 
call him to account ; they put up in a surprising- 
ly : 1 manner with the toes of the 
property ; ed, they did not seem even to see 
the little thief. 

Nearer and nearer he came, in and out among 
the crowd, snatching articles from the booths 
and stowing them away upon his person. The 

woman touched him upon the shoulder when 


close enough, and asked, 
Why do you tak’ the things frae the stalls 
without paying for them, Sir ?” 
The dwarf did not reply to her question. In- 
stead of doing so he asked another. ~ 


“Which of your eyes do you see me with ?” he 
asked. 

“With my left eye,” replied the poor woman, 
wondering at the question. 

The man said nothing more, but making a sud- 
den spring into the air, thrust his finger into Mrs. 
McPherson’s left eye, putting it out completely. 





THE TRANSFUSED TRANSFORMED. 
A TALE OF BLOOD. 


Ir you live in Downshire and do not know the | 


ffiendells of ffiendell Court, you are unknown in- 
eed ; the circumstance of their name being spelled 
with two little f’s, and pronounced Fendall, stamps 
it with a peculiar aristocracy. Radicals, indeed 
—persons who interest themselves in roots—as- 
sert-that there was at one time no such thing as 
a capital in our alphabet, and that it was indi- 
cated by the duplication of the small letters. As 
intelligence increased, capitals were invented, 
and the last persons to use them were, of course, 
the most illiterate; so that the retention of the 
two small f’s is not—intellectually speaking—a 
feather in the ffiendell cap. On the other hand, 
as a token of antiquity, it is invaluable. The 
possession of a name that nobody can pronounce 
without instruction is also obviously a great in- 
heritance; and in this case it was the more val- 
uable since there is no record of a ffiendell of 
‘Downshire having been distinguished in any oth- 
er way. The family had “ flourished” for centu- 
, in the sense that an old tree is said to flour- 
ish, and, like it, most of it was under-ground. 

Sir Geoffrey Fendall (for we will take the lib- 
erty of spelling his name as it was pronounced, 
as though he were an ordinary Christian), the 
present tenant of the Court, was a widower, child- 
less, and stricken in years. The long line, which 
had moved as directly as a pawn in chess for so 
many generations, had at last failed, and the suc- 
cession was going aslant; nay, even zigzag—like 
the knight’s move—to a second cousin, young 
Percival Fendall, of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at- 
law. His father had subsisted on a very moder- 
ate property, the income from which had been in 
no way supplemented by the head of the family, 
and had bequeathed it in a reduced condition to 
his son. The former had discovered by bitter ex- 
perience that the fact of his name being spelled 
with two f’s did not enhance its financial value at 
the back of a bill; while the latter was seriously 
thinking of discarding the peculiarity altogether, 
as an affectation out of which nothing had ever 
come but ridicule, when suddenly old Geoffrey, 
acting under advice (not legal, but medical), awoke 
to the fact of his heir-presumptive’s existence. 
He wrote from Downshire with his own hand to 
invite Percival to Fendall Court. 

Most young men would have jumped at such 
an offer, nor was Percival himself by any means 
blind to its possible advantages; but he was a 
man of that disposition which, in poor people, is 
called obstinacy, in persons of moderate means, 
firmness, and in rich people, determination of 
character. Thanks to nobody but himself, he 
was surely but slowly making his way in the 
world, and he was not dis to barter his in- 
dependence even for the reversion of the family 
estate. This was not entailed upon him, but it 
would have been contrary to all traditions of the 
house with two f’s that Cousin Geoffrey should 
leave it to any other person than the natural heir. 
The young man knew, in fact, that unless he 
gave his kinsman some grave cause of offense, 
he would one day reign in his stead. Would it 
not be better, therefore, as he had not an idea in 
common with the old squire, that they should 
keep apart, so that no offense could be given by 
him? Pércival certainly did not wish to go to 
Downshire. It was November, and, since he was 
no sportsman, he greatly preferred London at 
that season to the country: just now, indeed, he 
preferred it at all seasons, from the circumstance 
that it contained, in Gloucester Place, a young 
lady called Mary Blake, whose name it was his 
intention to change to Fendall (with one F) as 
soon as his income had become sufficient for him 
to marry upon it. 

Her father was a hop merchant, and no doubt 
given to speculation in his own line, but a 
opposed to contingencies in connection with his 
daughter’s settlement in life. He had at first re- 
fused to take Percival’s great expectations into 
consideration at all; but when this invitation 
came from the old baronet, he had visibly thaw- 
ed, and even held out a hope that he might not 
now insist upon seeing Percival’s ledger setting 
forth that he had received in fees, etc., at least 
five hundred pounds a year, before he would give 
consent to his daughter’s marriage. = 

To the g man. himself this relaxation of 
Mr. Blake’s proviso gave much less satisfaction 
than that gentleman had antici In his 
match would 


own mind he was persuaded that 





expectations even less promising than bef 
and this was one of the reasons that made him 
incline to be very dutiful to his venerable cousin 


at a distance, and the medium of the 


t-office, He did not. ‘the old gentieman ; 


L coldness he shown to 
his father ; and he did not 1 rponlanden cs 
tures now made to himself, w he thoroughly 
understood were not owitig to atiy personal re- 
gard, but only because circumstances had made 
him the sole surviving member of the house with 
two fs. At the same time, he was much too 
sensible to throw away the brilliant prospects 
which had:thus unfolded themselves to his view, 
if he could retain them with self-res and 
without much inconvenience. Alth a very 
unworthy descendant of his racé as regarded the 
belief in their blue blood—which he looked upon 
either as imaginary or as a very serious physical 
ailment—he had inherited a strong indisposition 
to be bored or troubled. Old Sir Geoffrey himself, 
with his twenty thousand pounds a year and an obe- 
dient county, did not dislike being “ put out” more 
than he did, and when he was annoyed, he took 
as little pains as his great kinsman to conceal it. 
Such men are, socially speaking, the very salt of 
the earth, who amongst a world of snobs and 
toadies speak the plain truth to its little tyrants, 
even if they do not succeed in teaching them how 


.to behave themselves. But Percival had no sense 


of apostleship whatever. He simply liked his own 
way as much as his betters did, and—since his am- 
bition was limited—almost as often got it : a man 
who did not walk and look and speak as if the 
street belonged to him, but rather as if he did not 
care one halfpenny (which was the case) to whom 
it did belong. Moreover, his father had been no 
“tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” and this 
young fellow was as intelligent as he looked. He 
knew: himself—it is only fools, notwithstanding 
what philosophers have said to the contrary, who 
do not—and was well aware that he would not 
make a favorable impression upon the owner of 
Fendall Court, and that was another reason why 
he was unwilling to go there. 

That we should be able to keep at a distance 
the good people from whom we have expectations 
(and yet retain them) is, however, a mere dream 
of the optimist; and so Percival found it. To 
the polite and carefully worded letter by which 
he had endeavored to evade the invitation to the 
home of his ancestors he received a reply by re- 
turn of post, the tone of which necessitated his 
immediate appearance at Fendall Court, or his 
giving up all hopes of ever seeing it his own: in 
short, Sir Geoffrey was furious. 

“Dear Percival, you had better go,” pleaded 
Mary, to whom he had showed the note, with 
some strong expressions of indignation. She was 
a beautiful creature, with eyes like a gazelle, and 
a voice more persuasive to his ear than any in 
the Law Courts. 

“But he writes so disagreeably,” said Perci- 
val, pulling at his mustache; “he must be a 
most offensive person.” 

“Recollect, my darling, that he is an old man,” 
argued Mary, meaning that allowance as well as 
reverence was due to gray hairs. 

“ He is not so old as all ¢hat,” mused Percival. 
“This sort of thing may go on—I mean one’s 
having to put up with his impertinent arrogance 
—for years and years. The question is, Is it 
worth such a tremendous sacrifice ?” 

. The wretch was thinking of his own peace of 
mind, and whether he could keep his temper if 
such things were said to him—about “ respect” 
and “ obedience”—as his. kinsman had thought 
proper to put on paper. 

“Tf you get on with your cousin,” she mur- 
mured, with a beautiful blush, “dear papa would, 
I think, be more inclined to consent—that is— 
perhaps he would let us marry a little earlier.” 

“You darling! that’s true,” said Percival, 
“and is worth going through almost anything 
for. Ill write and say I will run down to Down- 
shire in the course of next week.” 

“Don’t write, dear—telegraph ; and run down 
by to-night’s train.” 

“But I am to meet you at dinner, Mary, at the 
Joneses on Saturday.” 

“Never mind; don’t let me be the cause of 
your running any risk of increasing Mr. Fendall’s 
displeasure. I am sure I am giving you good 
advice. Go to-night.” 

“Very good; I'll go.” 

And Percival went accordingly. 

Sir Geoffrey received him with a stately wel- 


come, the coldness of which, however, was owing . 
to the general frigidity of the establishment - 


rather than to any annoyance at his tardy obedi- 
ence to his summons. Upon the whole, Perci- 
val’s hesitation had perhaps done him good. If 
he had showed himself rly desirous to accede 
to his kinsman’s wishes, it would probably have 
been set down by Sir Geoffrey to anything but 
disinterestedness, and might have even suggested 
Death—a subject very distasteful to the head of 
the-ffiendells. An independence of spirit which 
had eventually given way to his wishes was not 
unpardonable, for it exemplified the power of the 
will which had subdued it. ; 

The baronet himself volunteered to be the 
young man’s guide over the picture-gallery and 
the stables (the horse, we may be sure, was a fa- 
vored animal with him), and gave him to under- 
stand, less by words than by his confidential tone, 
that at some time or another, though at a date so 
distant that it would be absurd to allude to it, all 
these things might be his own—if he behaved 
himself. 


It was well understood in Downshire that good 
behavior in Sir Geoffrey’s eyes was doing what 
Sir Geoffrey wished, and for three days Percival’s 
behavior was unexceptionable. On the fourth 
morning, however, it became infamous. 

On the previous evening there had been a large 
dinner party, composed chiefly of the tes of 
the county, who had treated the young ister 





with a civility that had sufficiently indicated 
their opinion of his prospects ; and the young la- 
dies had been at least as gracious as their fa- 
thers and mothers. 

* Percival, did you notice that girl in blue last 
night?” inquired Sir Geoffrey, snipping off the 
end of his after-breakfast cigar, oe proceeding 
to lightit: Amelia Elton, Lord Wraxall’s daugh- 
ter, It is my intention that you shall marry her.” 

Percival lifted his eyebrows. “It can’t be 
done, Sir Geoffrey”—here he also lit his cigar 
with great deliberation—“ that is, if I continue 
to live in England. We shouid have to go to 
Salt Lake City, where bigamy is permissible.” 

“ What the devil do you mean, Sir ?” exclaimed 
the baronet. ‘ Have you a wife already ?” 

“No, Sir Geoffrey.” Percival could not help 
wondering to himself what would have happened 
had he answered “ Yes.” Would his cousin have 
had an apoplectic fit (he looked very near it as it 
was), and gone off the hooks at once, leaving ev- 
erybody happy ever afterward ? or would he have 
sent for his lawyer, and devised everything he 
had to the County Lunatic Asylum on the spot ? 
Percival had felt that this crucial matter must 
crop up sooner or later, and had nerved himself 
for the encounter. “I have no wife,” he went 
on; “but, what is the same thing, Sir Geoffrey, so 
far as my future is concerned—I am engaged to 
be married.” 

“What, to that hop-picker’s daughter ?” thun- 
dered the old man, who, it seemed, had been 
making keener inquiries into Percival’s affairs 
than he had had any idea of. 

“ Well, Sir, her father is a hop merchant,” re- 
turned the young man, coolly, “and I dare say 
has made some pretty pickings ; but I don’t think 
he would like to be called a hop-picker. I-may, 
perhaps, be allowed to add that your use of the 
term is not very polite to me.” 

His face was very white, and looked ali the 
whiter by comparison with his companion’s, 
which was scarlet. They were both in a fright- 
ful rage, the one at a white heat, the other boiling. 

“ And who the deuce are you?” exclaimed Sir 
Geoffrey, in precisely the same tone (though he 
was such an aristocrat) as the butcher’s boy used, 
who, having run the leg of his wooden tray into 
the duke’s eye, inquired of him who the deuce 
he was, that he should be so particular about his 
eyesight. 

“My name is Percival Fendall, Sir—a man 
that boasts better blood than you, inasmuch as 
he can count a generation beyond you.” This 
K.reply, intended to be satirical, was an inspiration, 
and had quite the contrary effect to what he had 
expected. He had accidentally protected him- 
self, as it were, by this interposition of the other’s 
fetich, as though it had been a shield. 

“By Jove! that’s true,” said Sir Geoffrey, re- 
garding him with undisguised admiration. 
“You're the eleventh of us, though not quite in 
the direct line. I am glad you appreciate the 
circumstance at its full value. I had been told 
by a mischievous fellow that you had been think- 
ing of spelling our name with a capital F.” 

“That would be blasphemy indeed,” said Per- 
cival, without moving a muscle. 

“Of course it would,” put in the baronet, ea- 
gerly. “I perceive that my informant was a 
liar. You are worthy of your name, and you 
were only joking—though let me observe that I 
don’t like such jokes—when you talked of being 
engaged to this Miss Lake.” 

“ Blake, Sir, is her name,” continued Percival, 
with unruffled calm; “it is a very decent one, 
though she doesn’t spell it with two little b’s. 
She is a delicate-minded, honorable gentlewoman, 
and I mean to marry her.” 

“ What, without my consent ?” ~ 

“No, Sir Geoffrey. I hope with your consent. 
You have only to see her, and I venture to think 
you will confess that Miss—the young lady iu 
blue, whom you were so good as to recommend 
to me—can not hold a candle to her.” 

“ But her blood, Sir? You, of all men, should 
understand the importance, the necessity, the in- 
dispensab‘lity—” The baronet supplied in ex- 
pression and gesture what was wanting to him in 
words. 

“T do, Sir Geoffrey. Science has lately corrob- 
orated your opinion upon that point. To persons 
about to marry it recommends the microscope. 
Mary’s blood shall be subjected to investigation.” 

“What nonsense you talk! As if it could 
possibly be blood like ours! Beware how you 
trifle—or rather how you venture beyond trifling 
—with persons of this class. A blot on the 
*scutcheon, remember, is ineradicable.” 

“Tf a Fendall were to break his word, Sir 
Geoffrey, would not that be a blot on the ’scutch- 
eon »” ° 

It was cruel of Percival to place his kinsman 
on the horns of such a dilemma. But there is 
no fetich so utterly illogical—and, to say truth, so 
selfish and egotistical—as that of blood. 

“The promise was extracted from you by pas- 
sion,” answered the :old man, ‘and is therefore 
invalid.” Then, as if aware of the monstrosity 
of this position, he went hurriedly on—as after 
one has skimmed over thin ice—to paint the hor- 
rors of an unequal marriage. “Look at youn 
Lascelles: if he had married as his uncle wish 
him, he might have stood for the county: a man 
whose ancestry is only second to our own, but 
who chose to throw himself away upon a female 
nobody; respectable, I dare say, she may be— 
her father lives in Baker Street, and is of the 
name of Jones, What was the result of it all? 
Why, young Lascelles was compelled to walk the 
hospitals.” 

If he had been made-to walk the plank, it is 
impossible that Sir Geoffrey could have spoken 
of the fact with more sincere compassion for the 
young man’s unhappy fate. 

- “T know Lascelles,” said ‘Percival, cheerfully ; 
“he lives close to the Blakes.” 





% likely,” put in Sir Geoffrey, dryly. 
ss And has already acquired a good practice.” 
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continued the young man. “He told me he is 
much happier when he was subjected to his 
uncle’s whims and caprices.” 

This was a home thrust. Sir Geoffrey seized 
the bell-rope to summon the footman to show his 
kinsman the door, but by the time the menial 
entered, his master’s had cooled down. 
He only said, “‘ Make up the fire.” The fact was 
that the notion of that extra generation which 
Percival had boasted of had seized on what the 
old baronet “called his mind,” and placed the 
young man in a position of positive superiority. 

“Lock here, Percival,” he said. “Just to 
oblige you, I'll see this young woman, and if I’m 
dissatisfied with her, you must promise me to 
break off your engagement.” 

‘It is impossible that you should be dissatis- 
fied with her,” said Percival, gallantly, but eva- 
sively. 

The old gentleman had got an idea—rather an 
unusual event with the Fendalls, and hence it 
was the more to be regretted that it was unwor- 
thy of them. If he found this Mary Blake so 
“ honorable and delicate-minded” as Percival had 
described, he might work upon her feelings by 
representing that she was ruining the young 
man’s prospects ; if, on the other hand, she was 
mercenary, he might buy her off. 

Accordingly, in due course Sir Geoffrey came 
up to London, and an interview was arranged be- 
tween himself and Mary; after which Percival 
received the following letter : 


“ My pear Covstn,—Love has not blinded you, 
for I grant that the young person is very good- 
looking, but it has dulled your sense of hearing. 
Miss B. drops her h’s—one h I can swear to; it 
was in ‘hospital.’ This is not her fault, of course, 
but her misfortune. It is in the blood. If you 
marry her—being what she is, and can’t help be- 
ing—you shall never have one acre of the ffien- 
dell land, nor one shilling of the ffiendell money. 

“Yours faithfully, G. ff.” 


The old baronet would not have dared to write 
this, but that he had, as he flattered himself, won 


over poor Mary to his side, He had painted to 


her the splendid prospects that awaited Percival, 
but which her marriage with him would dissipate 
forever, and had appealed to her love itself to 
discard her lover. 

He did not efféct what he had hoped, but yet 
succeeded only too well. The thought that she 
would be the cause of her Percival’s future being 
destroyed preyed on her mind, and produced a 
dangerous illness. Percival was heart-broken, 
and had only just spirit enough left to direct an 
envelope to Sir Geoffrey, inclosing a piece of his 
mind. It was an ugly fragment, and thus con- 
cluded : 

“Tf through your infernal egotism my Mary 
dies, I wititake out letters patent, and change the 
idiotic name of ffiendell to Bullock-Smithy.” 

Sir Géoffrey was reduced to despair by this 
frightful mepace. 

In the mean time poor Mary got weaker and 
weaker, and had hemorrhage from the lungs, or 
more probably the-heart. The blood of the 
Blakes, though an inferior fluid, was necessary 
to her existence, and she was rapidly sinking. 
Dr. Lascelies, who was called in in consultation, 
said, “ There is only one thing that can save this 
young lady’s life. We must try transfusion.” 

The other doctor—who was of the old school— 
shook his head as only doctors can. 

Dr. Lascelles understood at once, from the 
great significance of the gesture, that he had 
never so much as heard of the operation. 

“T felt sure you would agree with me,” he 
said, with the sweet smile that had won his way 
to professional success—for. his practice lay 
chiefly among the ladies. ‘ You remember Play- 
fair’s directions, without doubt?” And he told 
him what they were. “One of us two must sus- 
tain this ebbing life.” 

“T think it had better be you,” returned the 
other, hastily. “There’s nothing like new blood 
—I mean young blood.” 

“True, I am young and strong: I can’t see a 
beautiful creature like this slipping through our 
hands.” And he bared his arm to the other’s 
lancet. 


Two months afterward Sir Geoffrey received 
the following letter from Percival, written under 
compulsion at his wife’s dictation : 


“Dear Covsin,—Actuated by feelings of pas- 
sion, Which, as you yourself once justly remarked, 
renders one’s actions invalid, I addressed you a 
communication some time ago, the terms of which 
I sincerely regret. When the blood of the 
ffiendells is up, they are apt to express them- 
selves strongly; and you are the last man (ex- 
cept me) not to make allowances for thé fact. I 
am thankful to say my dearest Mary has been 
raised from her bed of sickness, and is now—I 
had almost written, ‘herself again; but though 
she is as well as ever, this is not the case. She 
has in a very singular though perfectly scientific 
manner become somebody else. She has under- 
gone the operation of transfusion at the hands— 
or rather the arm—of Cavendish Lascelles, whose 
noble blood, to use the words of the poet, now 
‘courses through her veins.’ One has so often 
heard of persons who are ready to shed the last 
drop of their blood for this or that, and so sel- 
dom seen them shed even the first drop, that you 
may have put them down in the same category 
with ghosts; but I saw this with my own eyes 
[for Percival had been present at the operation], 
and can swear to it. I owe a debt to Lascelles 
which I can never repay, for he brought back to 
life the dear girl I married yesterday. Both she 
and I are well convinced that our union will have 
your approbation, since the sole objection you 
had to it has been removed—by transfusion. 

“ By birth, it is true, she is still a Blake, but 
by blvod she is a Lascelles. 

“ With our united kind regards I am, yours truly, 

: “ PERCIVAL FFIENDELL.” 


oe 








Poor Sir Geoffrey, thus confronted not only with 
a dilemma, but an anomaly, was at his wits’ end 
—which was at no great distance. 

In this extremity he consulted his oracle, an 
ancient nurse, who had dwelt in the household 
almost for that term of years scouted by Mr, 
Thoms, and who believed in the ffiendells first 
and Providence afterward. 

“Iv’s my opinion, Sir Geoffrey,” said this fe- 
male sage, “ as it’s no use erying over spilt milk.” 

The baronet himself was already partly of that 
opinion; so the reconciliation was effected, and 
the young couple were invited to the Court. 

The bride, less from interested motives than 
from the sense that the old man had so much to 
“ get over” in his welcome to her, devoted herself 
to her host, and soon surpassed her husband in 
Sir Geoffrey’s favor. 

“You are not only a ffiendell by name, my 
dear,” he once said to her, “ but, thanks to sci- 
ence, have become worthy of the race by nature. 
You were always very nice-—in your way—but 
there were points before that fortunate opera- 
tion— But there,” he added, patting her little 
hand, “ we will not speak of them now.” 

“You mean I used to say ‘ospital’ for ‘hos- 
pital,’”’ she answered, hanging her beautiful head, 
like the rose immortalized by Cowper. “But I 
was always taught to do that, and also to say 
‘umble’ for ‘ humble.’ ” 

“My dear,” he said, quite gravely, “you used 
to drop all your h’s dreadfully.” . (She spoke as 
purely as Lindley Murray.) “But transfusion 
has picked them up for you. Depend upon it, 
there is nothing like blood.” 

Mrs. Percival Fendall was a woman, but she 
knew when not to have the last word. 

“ What is the use of arguing with people,” said 
she to her husband (when he called her a hum- 
bug), “‘ who spell their name with two little f’s ?” 








SILVIO PELLICO AND THE 
PIOMBL* 


O Gop! how.oft from those hot leads arose 

The dolorous cry, How long, O Lord, how long 

Shall patient right endure triumphant wrong, 

And jealous bars in pestilent coop inclose 

Earth’s elect sons, who would not quench the light 

Of Thy law in their soul, and warmly cherished 

Each kindliest human love, and sooner perished 

Than strangle Truth to serve usurping Might ? 

Thy ways, O Lord, are dark, but not to me 

Hopeless for this, or bound with dark despair; 

All hangs together, and each part must bear 

The burden with the bounty sent from Thee, 

As faithTul Pellico through that steaming den 

Beheld Thy face, and preached Thy grace to men. 
; J. 8. Bracke. 





SWAN GOSSIP. 


Tere are sundry old MSS. extant relating to 
swan marks which remind us how numerous and 
curious are the circumstances connected with the 
“royal bird,” as the gracefully formed and silent- 
ly moving swan is called—specialties of time, 
place, favoritism, symbolism, and poetical fancy. 

The swan is a“ royal bird” in England in this 
sense—that nene of the Queen’s subjects can have 
ownership of it when at large in a public river or 
ereek, except by grant from the crown, whereas 
the crown may appropriate such a bird at pleas- 
ure. A silver swan was a device inthe badge of 
many of our early kings, and in several other 
ways the bird was exceptionally honored. 

The ownership of swans is associated with the 
singular custom of swan marks or swan nicks. 
In creating the privilege of swan owning, the 
crown grants a swan mark to the owner, which 
became to hima sort of trade-mark or register of 
possession, Hence the necessity of devising dif- 
ferent marks for different owners, to enable each 
to identify his own swans. Our public libraries 
contain many old MSS., depicting, either in pen and 
ink or in water-color, the swan marks belonging 
to different persons in stated localities. So far 
back as the time of Richard III. a royal order 
was issued to the effect that no person other 
than the king’s sons should have a swan mark or 
a collection of swans, unless he possessed a free- 
hold of the clear yearly value of five marks—a sig- 
nificant indication of the extent to which regal and 
aristocratic privilege was carried in those days. 
Forty years later, in the reign of Henry VIII., com- 
missioners were appointed to control the swanner- 
ies in the river Witham, Lincolnshire ; these com- 
missioners comprised among their number Dy- 
moke, the champion of England. Ordinances 
were drawn up and issued by them, decreeing, 
among other things, that no person possessin 
swans should appoint a new swan-herd without a 
license from the king’s swan-herd; that every such 
functionary on the river Witham should be bound 
to attend upon the king’s swan-herd on his sum- 
mons, under peril of fine ; that the king’s swan- 
herd must keep a book of swan marks, to see 
that no new marks shall interfere with the old 
ones ; that swan owners and their servants are to 
be registered in the king’s swan-herd’s book ; that 
the marking of the swans should be done in the 
presence of all the swan-herds on the river, and 
on a particular day or days notified beforehand ; 
that the cygnets, or young swans, should receive 
the marks of the parent birds ; that if the parent 
birds bore no marks, they as well as their young, 
were to be taken possession of for the king ; that 
no swan-herd must mark a swan save in the pres- 
ence of the king’s swan-herd or his deputy ; and 
that when the parent swans belong to different 
owners, the latter shall share the progeny equally 
between them. We may here remark that dur- 
ing the first year the birds are called cygnets, in 





* The Piombi are chambers covered with lead, in the 
topmost tier of the state-prison behind the Daca! Pal- 
ace ae —— ply ay oop ia er was confined for 
some time before nal exportation to the Spielberg. 
in Moravia. The account of his sufferi a. that 
eweltering den during the summer months is the most 
pathetic thing that we know in human » No- 
where else was Christian faith more severely or 
more signally triumphant. ts 





the second year gray-birds, and in the third white 
swans, the plumage being then perfect. The 
page or nicking is performed on the cygnet in 

The library of the British Museum contains a 
thin book of discolored leaves of vellum, entitled 
Orders for established by the Statutes 
Sor the Realm of land. These “orders” are 
thirty in number. follow the designs, in 
pen and ink, and in part colored, of swan marks 
used by the proprietors of lands on the rivers 
Yare and Waveney, in Norfolk Every owner’s 
name is written at the side of his mark. Anoth- 
er old extant MS., drawn up in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, gives representations of swan marks 
belonging to proprietors in the hundred of Wis- 
beach Tale of Ely. Another, of the same reign 
(found in the muniment-room of Losely House, 
Surrey), is a roll containing delineations of swan 
marks belonging to different owners in that 
county. In the same reign also appeared a 
“Table of Swan Laws, established and decreed 
by the Commissioners assigned by virtue of her 
Majesty’s Commission of Swanning-Mote.” <A col- 
lection of swan marks for the river Thames was 
drawn up in the times of JamesI. At the Straw- 
berry Hill sale in 1842 two old vellum books 
were sold, containing nearly 900 representations 
of swan marks. 

The mark is cut in the skin on the beak, or 
mandible, with a sharp knife or other instrument, 
or else branded with a hot iron. It is arranged 
in any one among a multitude of fanciful forms, 
representing annulets, chevrons, crosses, dia- 
monds, crescents, initials, and what not. Some- 
times it bears reference to the heraldic arms of, 
or the office borne by, the owner. Marks are 
mostly cut on the upper surface of the upper 
mandible. The early kings had different swan 
marks, according to taste. Her present Majesty 
Queen Victoria has, or had, a mark consisting 
of five nicks or cuts, two longitudinal and three 
transverse. There is a Master of the Royal Swans, 
a court official, the real work being done by a 
swan-herd, appointed by the Lord Chamberlain 
for the time being. Lord Buckhurst was at 
one period Master of the Swans for Surrey ; 
the king had different swan masters in different 
counties, wherever he had a swannery. - A Cecil, 
whose son was afterward the great Lord Bur- 
leigh, and whose two grandsons founded the no- 
ble marquisates of Exeter and Salisbury, was 
swan master under Henry VIII, and bailiff of 
Whittlesea Mere, in the fen country. 

The old abbeys and corporations, many of them, 
possessed swanneries. At Abbotsbury, in the 
long narrow stretch of water behind the remark- 
able Chesil Bank, in Dorsetshire, the abbot had a 
swannery granted to him in the pre-Reformation 
days. At the dissolution of the monasteries it 
passed into lay hands, and is now owned by the 
Earl of Ilchester. It is said to be the largest 
swannery in the kingdom, and an object of great 
interest to visitors. The city of Oxford had once 
a swannery, often known as “a game of swans,” 
these birds being regarded in the light of game. 
In the sixteenth century, when a state dinner was 
not considered complete unless a swan was in- 
cluded in the bill of fare, this swannery was rent- 
ed under an engagement to deliver yearly four 
fat swans, and to maintain a certain number of 
old ones. Eton College holds the privilege of 
keeping swans on the Thames,.and their. mark is 
cut, as a record, on the door of one of the inner 
rooms of the building. 

Concerning the city of Norwich there is some 
very curious swan gossip, for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted to Mr. Yarrell, whose His- 
tory of British Birds is a standard work on such 
subjects. The late (or a late) Bishop of Norwich 
gave Mr. Yarrell much information concerning the 
swannery belonging to the corporation of that 
city. (As the present bishop has now filled the 
see about twenty years, the prelate meant by Mr. 
Yarrell was probably the last but one.) “The 
town-clerk sends a note from the town-hall to 
the public swan-herd, the corporation, and others 
who have swans and swan rights. On the sec- 
ond Monday in August, when collected in a small 
stew, or pond, the number usually varying from 
fifty to seventy, and many of them belonging to 
private individuals, they begin to feed immedi- 
ately, being provided with as much barley as they 
can eat, and are usually ready for killing early 
in November. They vary in weight, some reach- 
ing to twenty-eight pounds; if kept beyond No- 
vember they begin to fall off, losing both flesh 
and fat, the meat becoming, moreover, darker in 
color and stronger in flavor. In former times,” 
adds Mr. Yarrell, “the swan was served up at 
every great feast; and I have occasionally seen 
a cygnet exposed for sale in the poulterers’ shops 
of London.” 

Some of the great companies of the city of 
London keep swans. The Vintners had at one 
period as many as 500, but the number is now 
small. The junior warden of the year is called 
the swan warden. So much do the company 
value their ancient. privileges in regard to the 
royal bird that they have models of swans form- 
ing conspicuous ornaments of theirhall. An old 
entry in one of the Egerton MSS. relating to the 
Vintners’ Company runs to the following effect : 
“Money payd for expense in upping of swannes: 
Item, payd to James the under swan-herd in the 
greete ffroste for upping of the Maister Swannes, 
jiijs.; item, for bote at the same tyme, iiijd.” An 
Order for Swannes, a tract of four leaves, dated 
1570, speaks of “upping daies,” and the duties 
then to be attended to. The term “swan-upping” 
is vulgarly called swan-hopping ; but it really 
means a visit up the Thames to the swannery, or 
(possibly) the taking up of the swans out of the 
water to examine and nick them. 

Mr. Yarrell says: “The Vintners’ and Dyers’ 
Companies have ip Be ne the privilege of 

5 Thames, from London to 
a distance above Windsor ; :and th 
continue the ancient custom of proceeding, wi 


herd’s man, and thelr own ewan-herd nad sseins 
ants, on the first Monday of August neg Se had 


but the steamboat has now superseded these alae: 
goin = srr “aes ae 

A curious diversity exists in I b 
names the sexes of the ale cor aed Sometimes the 


pen, 

trict the pair are said to be Tom and Jerry, the lat- 
ter certainly a strange appellation for a female 
bird. The swan mark, known in old law books as 
cygninota, is erroneously supposed by some per- 
sons to be made by removing or cutting away a few 
of the feathers in the neck ; but the cuts are, as we 
have said, made in the upper mandible of the 
beak. In the time of Richard III. the inhab- 
itants of Whittlesea petitioned for leave to ap- 
propriate the wild swans, at.that period very 
numerous in the district, because the town stood 
in a marsh or fen, and the swans were an impor- 
tant aid to their livelihood: the boon was grant- 
ed. ‘In regard to “upping,” we may add that it 
was at one time (and ps still is) a custom 
on the Thames to give fees to fishermen and 
others who have kept a watchful eye on the 
swans during the inclement months of winter. 

A wicked wight tampered with the royal swans 
in Hyde Park in 1811. “A short time since two 
of the old swans, and four of those of last year, 
whose feathers were about turning white, were 
stolen from the Serpentine River, in Hyde Park. 
The bodies. were found tied to trees, without the 
skins and feathers, which have been traced to a 
Jew who resides in the neighborhood of Oxford 
Street, through his sending them to a feather- 
dresser to be dressed. The Jew has been taken 
into custody, and has undergone several exam- 
inations at the Public Office, Bow Street. The 
skins and feathers have been identified by a man 
employed in the park.” 

The swans in the Thames, we are sorry to say, 

are accused of misbehaving themselves. They 
eat up the spawn of the perch, barbel, pike, roach, 
and chub to such an extent that the anglers are 
getting enraged. It is asserted that two-thirds 
of the entire supply is thus destroyed, lessening 
to an equal degree the potentiality of the much- 
valued fresh-water fish by-and-by. Ooniplaints 
to this effect were made twenty years ago ; an im- 
provement was effected by Sepoeninds toe number 
of the swans; but an increase has since taken 
place. Marlow is especially wrathful ; for there 
being no good spawning ground between Marlow 
Weir and Cookham, the fish assemble in great 
force at the first named of these localities, where 
the swans help themselves bountifully to the 
spawn. 
- A few jottings may be interesting concerning 
the controverted questions whether these birds 
ever sing, and whether they sing in an excep- 
tional manner just before death. e differences 
of opinion on these points are remarkable. 

Sir Thonias Browne (we believe) told of how, 

“in swelling whiteness sails 

Caistor’s swan to western 

When the melodious murmar 

Mid her slow-heaved voluptuoug wings.” 
In Iceland the singing of the swan is thoroughly 
believed. When beard at night, it may, some con- 
jecture, be a musical call or — given by one 
of the birds to the others. But, on the other 
hand, we must’pay some attention to the words of 
such an ardent naturalist as Waterton, who men- 
tions that he had often tried to ascertain whether 
@ swan ever sings, but had met with no instance 


in the affirmative. The death of the swan, 
whether actually credited or not, given rise 
to many beautiful in poetry, descriptive 


and figurative, such as Tennyson’s line, 
“The wild swan's death-hymn took the soul,” etc. 
If Wordsworth had believed that the song of 
the swan were other than a fanciful idea, so ear- 
nest and observant an admirer of country life and 
phenomena would hardly have used the word 
“ mute” in the following beautiful lines : 


“* Behold! the menting sete of reserve 
- Fashions his neck into a 5 
An arch th 


rown it wings 

Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree 
To which, on some unruffied ings 
A white of winter’s purest snows. 
eye Hn Tigenedad — heaves 

at downy prow, ves 
The wiesor of the crystal dos, 
Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy. woods, 


And pendent rocks, where’er in gliding state 
Winds the mute creature.” : ah 

A remarkable custom, to which it would not be 
easy to assign a probable origin, prevailed in old- 
en days, viz., that of “swéaring by the swan. 
As though the swan were invested with some 
mystical or mysterious potency, men swore by 
that bird to prove their sincerity. The knights 
in the age of chivalry swore by the swan, and 
sometimes by the peacock, or the pheasant, or 
some other bird of beautiful plumage. The Cru- 
saders often took the swan oath on setting out 
for the Holy Land. Mr. Keightley, in connection 
with an incident in the History of England, says: 
“ At the banquet held on this occasion he vowed 
before God and the swans, which, according to 
usage, were placed on the table, to punish the 
Scottish rebels.” Among the Maitland MSS. is 
one that relates to a story, the only point in 
which that touches on our subjeet is presented as 
follows : 

“TI would all that I ha 
she Opes te ar 
Ane yeir to be Johne Thomsonnis man.” 








